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THE WEEK. 

WE have once more to call the 
attention of our readers to a 
communication from our Constan- 
tinople correspondent, printed 
upon another page. It is no longer necessary that 
we should vouch for the trustworthiness of our 
correspondent. The readers of THE SPEAKER know 
that he was the first to direct the attention of 
Europe to the coming storm in the Ottoman Empire, 
and that every statement he has made on the subject 
of the outrages upon the Armenians has been only 
too amply confirmed. What we have to regret is 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


that his advice as to the mode of dealing with this | 


grave question was not adopted by the English 
Government many months ago. If it had been, the 
condition of Europe in general, and of Turkey in 
particular, would have been much more favourable 
than it now is. But it is useless to bewail the past. 
The duty of Englishmen is to realise the present, so 
far as they can do so; and the letter we print to- 
day will help them to do this. 


No words can exaggerate the existing state of 
things in Turkey. The Christians, whose misfortune 
it is to live under the rule of the vile and despicable 
tyrant now upon the throne, are being exterminated 
with appalling rapidity. Despite his lying protests, 
Abdul Hamid is going hand in hand with the mur- 
derers and outragemongers who have turned his 
dominions into a hell upon earth. Nothing that 
happened in 1876, when all Europe was con- 
vulsed with indignation, is comparable with what 
is happening to-day. The Powers have, so far, 
shown themselves powerless. Lord Salisbury talks 
—and we have given him full credit for the 
excellence of his words—but he does not act. 
le is showing himself to be merely the lath painted 
to look like iron. The “concert of Europe,” which 
onght to be the means of preventing crimes that 
di-grace our century, is really being used to protect 
the authors of those crimes. It seems to be con- 
certed inaction, If we may trust private advices, 
Russian diplomacy has been used on the Bosphorus 
to thwart the policy of Eogland and of civilisation, 
and the Turk is laughing in his sleeve at the 
ease with which he has checkmated Lord Salis- 


bury. These are the bitter and shameful facts of 
the situation we have now to face, and it 
is well that the people of England should | 





realise them. Nobody can charge us with having 
tried to make party capital out of the Eastern 
Question. All Liberals have been willing to give 
their hearty support to Lord Salisbury in doing 
what was right; but now that he seems to be on 
the brink of a calamitous failure, now that the 
devil's forces seem to be triumphing under the 
very guns of the English navy, it seems time to 
speak out and to tell the Government and its sup- 
porters that if things go as they seem to be going 
this country will have been degraded and dis- 
honoured by Lord Salisbury and his colleagues as 
it was never degraded or dishonoured before ! 


IN the meantime the English public should 
realise as fully as possible the fact that the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid is personally responsible for nearly all 
the hideous crimes now being committed in Turkey. 
Among the brutal murderers and ravishers who are 
engaged in exterminating the Armenians, there is 
not one so brutal or so criminal as this wretch. 
“All these massacres,” says our Constantinople 
correspondent, “ are the deliberate work of the Palace 
Government, and the simple object is to exterminate 
the Christian population.” If we had any doubt as 
to the absolute trustworthiness of our correspon- 
dent we should not dare to print these terrible 
words, which convey an indictment so awful 
that it is difficult for the human mind to grasp 
it. But we know our correspondent, and we 
know that he has ample evidence on which to 
base this charge of colossal, unspeakable wicked- 
ness against Abdul Hamid. How comes it that 
nobody among our political leaders — nobody 
except Mr. Gladstone—ventures t» speak out regard- 
ing the crimes of a wretch whose very existence is a 
reproach to humanity? Is English opinion regard- 
ing Abdul Hamid really represented by the kind of 
stuff which is printed in the Turkish organs in the 
London press? Are we, besides meeting with the 
humiliation which Lord Salisbury’s feeble diplo- 
macy has brought upon us, to leave posterity to 
believe that we looked on with no stronger feeling 
than one of tepid disapproval, whilst a monster who 
owes his power to the patronage and protection of 
Great Britain was engaged in consummating a crime 
for which history hardly affords a parallel? 





Tue Times delivered itself of a rather remarkable 
jeremiad on Wednesday on the subject of the dangers 
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which now threaten our commercial supremacy in 
the Far East. There cannot be much question as to 
the reality of those dangers. They are by no means 
solely the result of the recent war between China 
and Japan. They are, in part at least, the outcome 
of that neglect of technical and scientific education 
of which our manufacturers have been guilty. They 
are in part also, as the Times points out, the result 
of the indifference shown by successive Govern- 
ments to the industrial and commercial in- 
terests of the country. We do not know that 
the remedy is to be found, as the Times sug- 
gests, in the appointment of a larger number of 
commercial attachés in Europe and of consuls in 
China. No doubt the more we have of such officials 
the better, but it is still more necessary that our 
rulers at home should condescend to turn their eyes 
to those matters which, though they do not belong 
to the domain of high policy, closely affect the 
welfare of the nation. We agree with our con- 
temporary when it says, “Great Britain stands at 
this moment in imminent danger of being beaten 
out of the most lucrative fields of commerce, simply 
because it does not recognise, while other nations do, 
the value of scientific organisation in the field, in the 
workshop, in the laboratory, and in the conduct of 
national policy.” 


WHATEVER criticism may be passed on the 
Ashanti expedition (of which the last detachments 
sail to-day), it will not, we suspect, be urged that the 
force isundermanned in the matter of the staff. There 
is something about the abundant supply of officers 
accompanying the expedition that forcibly recalls 
the old saying that we conduct our wars—little, and 
we fear big as well when we have them—in 
a spirit of play and sport. It is creditable, 
doubtless, to our energy and abounding enterprise, 
but it is expensive, and it is not business. It 
is difficult to believe that military considera- 
tions alone, apart from social and _ individual 
pressure, could have determined this long list of 
officers for an expeditionary force numbering a 
battalion of negro military police, a portion of a 
West India regiment, and two hundred and fifty 
British troops. Nor could such considerations have 
been the sole factor in the decision to form the 
latter body of units selected from some half-score 
different regiments. We manage these things dif- 
ferently in India, where necessity has taught the 
Indian Government to organise its military 
machinery on businesslike principles; where, to 
take an instance in point, an expedition of a slightly 
superior numerical strength—that which went to 
Sikkim through a country quite as difficult as that 
now to be traversed—was conducted by a colonel 
commanding, with a captain and a subaltern for his 
staff, while the transport of mules and coolies was in 
charge of a captain and two subalterns. Doubtless, 
so far as the arrangements for Ashanti are con- 
eerned, no great harm is done in giving a number 
of ardent gentlemen an opportunity of winning 
distinction and medals, but the spirit and the tradi- 
tion count for much in military organisation, as 
elsewhere, and we all supposed that we were hence- 
forth to regard our military affairs as matters to be 
conducted on business lines, 


HoME politics during the week have been un- 
wontedly dull. No speeches of importance have 
beeu made, unless we except that by Lord Salisbury 
in reply to the deputation of Wesleyans which was 
introduced to him by Sir Henry Fowler on 
Wednesday. The meeting of the London Noncon- 
formist Council on Monday was made the occasion 
of a strong declaration by the President, Dr. 
Clifford, and the Council generally, on the state of 
things in Armenia and the education question. The 
Nonconformists, it is clear, are determined to main- 
tain their principles, unaffected by any change in 
the constituencies. 








LoRD SALISBURY'S speech to the Wesleyan depu- 
tation on Wednesday, which is dealt with at length 
in another column, is—from the point of view of 
the educationist—a most deplorable exhibition of 
the limitations of the speaker’s mind. Lord 
Salisbury narrows down the issue in such a 
way as to omit everything except the teaching 
of religious doctrine, and actually suggests, as his 
own remedy for the admitted grievance of the Wes- 
leyan body, “the multiplication of denominational 
schools.” This is happily impracticable: but were it 
practicable, no plan could more surely involve compre- 
hensive inefficiency in all the non-religious subjects 
of education. It would mean a multitude of little 
sectarian schools, mostly with insanitary buildings, 
and unable to earn enough Government grant 
to pay adequate salaries to their teachers or 
provide the ordinary requisites of school life. And, 
even on the religious question, we wonder how 
Evangelical Churchmen will like Lord Salisbury’s 
contemptuous dismissal of the Biblical teaching 
now practised in Board Schools as “only a bit 
of religion.” But the most amazing fact revealed 
by the speech is that Lord Salisbury ignores any 
religious teaching except that given to children in 
day schools. Has Lord Salisbury never heard of the 
view, so often put forward in these pages, that the 
Biblical basis of religious teaching may be given by 
the ordinary teacher in the school, but the doctrinal 
part belongs to the Church and the home? But 
Lord Salisbury closes his eyes to all but a small 
part of the question; and the Times writes about it 
as if nobody had ever touched it before—except the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


THE DvKE OF DEVONSHIRE has made a very 
grave tactical mistake. The very influential depu- 
tation—representing all the teaching bodies inter- 
ested and both Royal Commissions—which waited 
on him on Thursday afternoon to advocate the 
establishment of a Teaching University for London 
on the lines of the Cowper Commission, found him 
fully prepared to perform the function so admirably 
depicted this week in the Westminster Gazette. He 
had plenty of cold water for his visitors; he could 
not see why a charter would not do as well for the 
Teaching University as a Statutory Commission, 
and he was quite sure that it would be necessary to 
submit the scheme to a referendum of the graduates 
of the University of London. Now a referendum 
will work satisfactorily, provided the issue is 
simple enough for a large body of voters to under- 
stand. But a body of graduates, mostly passmen 
who know no more about higher education than the 
fact that it is hard work to get a pass degree, is not 
a fit body to decide on the merits of a detailed and 
complicated educational scheme. The claim of such 
a body to decide finally on University reconstruction 
has never been admitted at the older Universities ; 
indeed, it has been deliberately disallowed. The 
real governing body of the University of London is 
the Senate, and that body has twice decided in 
favour of the scheme of the Commission. Moreover, 
English educational experts are not as patient as 
the Swiss Federal Council, for example, and will not 
risk wasting their time in framing an elaborate 
scheme which may, after all, be rejected en bloc. If 
the Government offends all the high educational 
authorities whose representatives laid their case 
before the Duke on Tuesday, it will provoke a revolt 
among the best of the Liberal Unionists, and take 
the surest way to speedy defeat in the House of 
Commons. 


Nonopy can say that the sentence of fourteen 
years’ penal servitude passed on Jabez Balfour as 
the outcome of the two Liberator trials (which are 
all that are to take place) is at all too heavy, either 
on the retributive or on the deterrent theory of 
punishment. Few men (except Sultans) have caused 
co much enffering, and there is no question that it 
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is only in the scale and ingenuity of his operations 


that the principal defendant in the trials dif- 
fered from numerous other financial geniuses whom 
the police have not yet found occasion to approach. 
But a good deal of sympathy is felt for the two 
co-defendants who were sentenced at the same time 
—Brock to nine months’ and Theobald to four 
months’ imprisonment. Both had a large stake in 
the companies and were ruined by their collapse, 
and both appear to have been under the magic 
influence of Jabez and to have surrendered their 
own judgments and wills to him. But both were 
responsible, and suffer accordingly. Some of the 
other directors are fortunate in their escape. 


THE movement originated by the Daily Chronicle 
for the purpose of preventing the destruction of the 
Trinity House almshouses in the Mile End Road bids 
fair, we are glad to think, to prove successful. It 
was nothing less than an act of vandalism that was 
contemplated by the Brethren of the Trinity House 
when they proposed to pull down a building of 
remarkable interest merely because the site it 
occupied was a valuable one. Nobody can be 
surprised at the indignation which this notable 
scheme has excited, and as the case has now 
been referred to the Charity Commissioners, 
over whose proceedings Lord Salisbury is supreme 
alike when he is in office and when he is in opposi- 
tion, we may fairly hope that the buildings will be 
saved. But it is melancholy to think that it should 
be such a body as the Trinity House, which includes 
so many men of light and leading among its mem- 
bers, that has been contemplating this outrage upon 
public decency and good taste. 


WE are glad to hear that the London School of 
Economics and Political Science is proving a decided 
success. It has at present upwards of two hundred 
students, drawn from most classes of society and 
about equally from both sexes, and nearly all 
engaged in tolerably systematic study. Seventy of 
them, indeed, are taking the whole, or part, of a three 
years’ course of training, most of these, naturally, in 
the elementary stage (this being the first year of the 
school), but some are working in the “advanced” and 
the “research” course. The teaching of statistical 
science is a notable feature of the school. So is 
the publication of important collections of economic 
documents—among them illustrations of the growth 
of trade unionism in the tailoring trade by one 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's collaborators, Mr. F. W. 
Galton, and of State regulation of labour, by 
the Principal, Mr. Hewins. Altogether the school 
appears te be doing admirable work, both in re- 
search and still more in civic teaching; and, we 
trust, in the training of civic teachers to diffuse the 
elements of sound economic and political science 
through a future electorate. 





A STRIKING illustration of the tension 

ABROAD. of European feeling on the Eastern 
Question is furnished by a leading 

article in Thursday’s Temps. The Temps denounces 
the suggestions as to an eventual partition of the 
Ottoman Empire put forward by Mr. F. S. Steven- 
son, M.P., in Monday’s Daily News (a project, by the 
way, for which the paper carefully disclaimed edit- 
orial responsibility), and also the much more limited 
and moderate predictions of which we spoke in last 
week’s SPEAKER as to the shares which might be 
claimed by certain of the Powers whenever such an 
event takes place. We did not mention France—not 
from any desire to omit that Power, but simply because 
so many alternative claims would be open to her. 
This omission, however, is not the chief cause of the 
wrath of the Temps. Such projects, it tells us, are 
equivalent to casting the Ottoman Empire into 
Medea’s caldcon, and “would be the most puerile 
of amusements if they were not a grave danger.” 





But, assuming that the imbecility of the Turkish 
authorities casts the Empire into Medea’s caldron, is 
nobddy to suggest what may come out? The Sick 
Man was never more dangerously ill—and yet no- 
body is to say anything about the possibilities 
consequent on his death. 





IF it is indecorous to allude to the state of the 
Sick Man at Constantinople, it should be indefinitely 
more indecorous to consider what may happen 
at the election of the next Pope. But it is the 
business of a paper—especially a weekly paper 
—to contemplate these contingencies: and it may 
here be said that there is good reason to believe 
that whenever that process becomes necessary, 
an effort will be made on the part of persons 
not unconnected with the Italian Government to 
induce the Conclave to elect a foreigner as suc- 
cessor to Leo XIII. This would so far settle the 
question of the Temporal Power that an alien Pope 
could hardiy claim political sovereignty in Rome. If 
that solution is not accepted, the alternative offered 
may be the enforced exodus of the Conclave and the 
new Pope. Such, at least, is the view held in well- 
informed quarters in Italy. To us it seems that if 
the Conclave boldly struck out a new line and elected 
a Democratic Pope—possibly an American—the 
Roman Catholic Church would receive an accession 
of strength such as nothing else can give her to-day. 


THE projected “Verrerie aux Verriers ’—the 
glass-works for glass-workers, shortly to be estab- 
lished at Carmaux—seems likely to be an extremely 
interesting experiment. The capital necessary for 
a beginning seems now to be assured. It amounts 
to half a million francs. Six of the nine directors are 
to be elected by the workmen, and the property is to 
be vested in their trade union and in the various 
co-operative societies who have subscribed or 
collected subscriptions. These societies only receive 
their dividend under a pledge that it shall be applied 
to some economic or social purpose to be annually 
determined by the majority of the shareholders. 
So the oath of the workers, which we mentioned last 
week, is to bear fruit. We do not quite see what 
the workers gain by the arrangement, except the 
constant employment at (presumably) a living wage 
if the profits permit. And we confess we regard 
those profits with a certain degree of scepticism. 
But one cannot but respect the spirit shown in the 
foundation of the enterprise, though, as we said last 
week, the altruism of the workers is perhaps a little 
excessive—at least, for fathers of families. 





THE situation in Germany has been described as 
one of “ suppressed crisis.” One is inclined to call it 
inchoate crisis, if any weight can be attached to the 
predictions of Ministerial changes which are now 
being freely made, and which the new Sugar Bounty 
Bill, which seems to be a reductio ad absurdum of 
the bounty system,is not unlikely to promote. 
What is much more serious, however, is the renewed 
campaign against the Socialists, whose leading 
organ, the Vorwiirts, as well as a number of 
prominent members of the party in Berlin, have 
just received domiciliary visits from the police. 
Many papers were seized, including (probably) much 
of the correspondence of Baron von Hammerstein, 
late editor of the Kreuz Zeitung and general 
Conservative boss, now a fugitive charged with 
various disgraceful offences. So the world is deprived 
of a new series of revelations of a kind very 
damaging to Prussian Conservatism. Moreover, it is 
clear that fresh pressure is to be put on the Emperor 
with a view to the introduction of new measures of 
coercion. At another extreme of politics, Herr 
Stoecker, Court Chaplain, Christian Socialist, and 
anti-Semite, seems likely to lose his office ; and Baron 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed tn East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are lepriving the workers in East London ot a large amount in weekly wages. 
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von Stumm, an eminent Reactionary leader, has 
made a violent public attack on Professor Wagner, 
the leader of Professorial Socialism, and other 
Christian Socialist leaders, demanding their prompt 
punishment. 


THE Italian Budget statement was made on Tues- 


day, and proved an agreeable surprise. On matters | 


of finance Signor Sonnino always speaks with au- 
thority, and his statement carries all the greater 
weight now because last December he was not 
unduly optimistic. For years successive Italian 
Ministries have promised that no new tax should be 
proposed, and have had to break their promises. 
Yet the equilibrium of the Budget has not been 
attained. Signor Sonnino has attained the equilib- 
rium, and does not propose any increase of taxation. 
For the current financial year there is actually a 
surplus of 1,270,000 franes ; for the next the surplus 
(according to one method of calculation) is to be 
8,200,000 frances. Moreover, the Minister finds en- 
couraging signs of improvement in the increased 
revenue derived from the taxes on articles of 
common consumption, the increase in railway 
receipts and in savings bank deposits. And he 
expressed himself strongly in favour of paying off 
the floating debt out of revenue, instead of by creat- 
ing new debt; and also shadowed out a scheme of 
terminable or life annuities by which the amount of 
the permanent debt is to be reduced by-and-by—all 
which is excellent finance. 


It is only fair, however, to reproduce some of 
the criticisms made by opponents in Italy and 
candid friends in France. He proposed—though 
Reuter did not report the fact—to interrupt the 
cadastral survey of the kingdom authorised by law 
in 1886 and nowin progress, partly on grounds of 
economy, and partly because the valuation based on 
it would in many cases soon be misleading, inasmuch 
as prices are now very variable, foreign competition 
(in the matter of wine in particular) is acute, and, 
in short, agriculture is now undergoing a revolution. 
In fine, he proposes to complete the actual survey, 
but to stop the process of valuation. This involves 
a heavy sacrifice of the results of past expenditure, 
but it is open to the far more serious objection that 
the northern provinces, where the valuation has been 
made, have long been expecting relief at the expense 
of the south, where it has not. But the South fur- 
nishes the chief support of the Ministry, while the 
bulk of the Opposition is made up of Deputies from 
the North. So it is possible to suspect a political 
motive for the discontinuance. Again, when we 
read of increasing surpluses, we cannot but re- 
member that the income-tax valuation of pro- 
fessional and mercantile earnings has been so raised 
this autumn that certain professional men of the 
northern cities have found their payments increased 


by from fifty to three hundred per cent., and that the | 


tradesmen of Rome, in public meeting assembled, 
have threatened to retire from business unless some 
reduction is made. So that Signor Sonnino’s hopeful 
prophecies must be taken with some discount. 





Mr. STEAD'sS. ambition to place | 


LITERATURE, Matthew Arnold before his penny 
etc. public was most laudable; but we 
cannot say quite so much for the 


result, which has appeared this week. It is evident | 


that Arnold does not appeal strongly to Mr. Stead, 
but that is hardly sufficient reason for dismissing 
the poet as one who “ clarifies rather than inspires,” 
aud his audience as “appreciative rather than 
enthusiastic.” This twenty-line criticism even 
savours a little of the Philistinism which “ A. B.” 
scourges in another column. 


collaborateur must not be too harshly judged | 
because she drags ia many irrelevancies and votes | 
“Tbsen and Zola as deadly and drearily dull and 











Mr. Stead'’s lady- | 


uninspiring as, say, a volume of Hansard.” At least, 
she points to the main reasons for Arnold's limited 
fame—the price-limit and the law of copyright. 
The present selection is restricted by the last factor 
to the poems published in 1849 and 1852, and contains 
nothing of “Tristram,” “ Thyrsis,” “Stanzas from 


| the Grand Chartreuse,” and such shorter favourites 


as “ Rugby Chapel.” Alas! Matthew Arnold has still 
to be given to the people in worthy form. 


WHILE the memory of Purcell has been worthily 
celebrated at the Lyceum Theatre, at Westminster 
Abbey, and at Queen’s Hall by the performance of 
works from his pen, Dr. Hubert Parry has done the 
composer direct homage in his “ Ode in honour of 
Purcell,” a noble work produced for the first time, 
as our readers will remember, at the last Leeds 
Festival, where it made the deepest impression. 
The dirge cited with praise by everyone on the 
occasion of its first presentation again made its 
beauty felt at the Albert Hall performance. The 
whole work, indeed, was fully appreciated and re- 
peatedly applauded. The Church Society had 
studied it to good purpose. The Philharmonic 
Society was sure to do its duty in connection 
with Purcell; and its Purcell concert was full of 
interest. The first piece in the programme was 
Pureell’s sonata in A for organ—a fine work 
finely played by Mr. W. S. Hoyte. The song from 
the Tempest, “ Arise, Ye Subterranean Winds,” 
was admirably sung by Mr. Watkin Mills. Dido's 
beautiful lament from Dido and A/neas was sung 
expressively and in touching style by Mme. Amy 
Sherwin, who was enthusiastically encored. The 
well-known song and chorus from King Arthur, 
“Come, if you dare”—once a favourite piece 
of Mr. Sims Reeves—was sung by Mr. Ivor 
Mackay. In the “ Ode to St. Cecilia” the orchestra 
played delicately and charmingly the pretty accom- 
paniment to the duo for contralto and bass near the 
beginning, “ Hark, hark, each tree its silence breaks.”’ 
Miss Florence Power, with a deep, full voice, sang 
extremely well the difficult solo, “’Tis Nature's 
Voice.” 


Lorp De TasBLey, known to an 
earlier generation of readers as 
J. Leicester Warren, had written 
poetry of a high order of merit, of which the latest 
instalment was published in February last. He had 
attempted to enter the House of Commons as a 
Liberal in 1868, but without success.—The Right 
Rev. W. W. Jackson, for many years Bishop of 
Antigua, bad well earned his See by work in the 
West Indies, but had been compelled by advancing 
age to retire in 1879.—Sir William Davies had been 
Liberal M.P. for Pembrokeshire from 1880 to 1892,— 
Mr. James Cowan had been Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, and had long represented the city in 
Parliament.—Mr. Henry Seebohm had achieved 
high eminence as an ornithologist and explorer of 
the breeding-places of birds—particularly in “ Siberia 


OBITUARY. 


| in Europe.”"—With MM. Alexandre Dumas and 


Barthélemy St.-Hilaire we deal at length elsewhere. 








THE EUROPEAN PROBLEM. 





W* ATEVER may be the immediate outcome of 

the crisis in Turkey, one fact is plainly 
apparent with regard to the European situation. 
At no period since 1875, when England was, as the 
late Lord Derby said, not drifting but rushing into 
war with Russia, has there been such universal uneasi- 
ness and agitation on the subject of the relations of 
the Great Powers. Those who read the newspapers of 
foreign countries know how exclusively they occupy 
themselves at present with the problem of inter- 
national politics. But newspapers are nowhere a 
wholly accurate representation of public opinion. 
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A “newspaper crisis” is as common in the political 


world as a hurricane in November. It arouses 
momentary excitement, and it passes away without 
leaving a trace of its existence behind it. To-day 
we have something more than a newspaper crisis to 
face. Wherever a man may travel in Europe at the 
present moment he will find intelligent men, what- 
ever may be their nationality, full of one question 
only—the question of the European situatiov. Every- 
body feels that the odious Sick Man of the East is 
at last sick unto death, and everybody feels that 
when he has departed the world will have been 
relieved from an almost intolerable incubus. But 
how will it be possible to efface him without raising 
that tornado which Europe dreads more than it does 


the plague itself? How shall we get rid of the | 


Ottoman Empire in Europe without bringing about a 


great European war? This is the question that | 


absorbs the attention of Europe to an extraordinary 
degree to-day. An Englishman cannot travel in a 
railway carriage on the Continent without finding 
someone anxious to discuss it with him; and, 


happily, he will find that in almost every case the | 


opinion of the average man whom be meets in the 
railway carriage is something entirely different from 
that of the journalists who in Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin pretend to give utterance to the views of their 
respective countries. It is well that it is so, for 
there is no denying the fact that if the journalists of 
Paris, for example, had been masters of the situation 
we should have had to face the great European war 
long ere this. 

Happily, there is a public opinion even in France 
which is not the opinion of the newspapers, and it is 
with this larger and wiser popular judgment that 
Governments have to deal. So far as it is possible 
to gather its purport from the conversation of men 
of affairs abroad, this true public opinion is eminently 
pacific. Whatever the newspapers may say, the 
peoples of Europe hate the idea of war with a holy 
intensity of purpose. If war should come, it will 
be the fault not of the nations but of journalists, 
diplomatists, and statesmen. This is the first 
and most satisfactory impression to be derived 
from a survey of public feeling on the Continent. 
The next impression —of which we do not find 
even an echo in the newspapers — is that 
the existing arrangements between the European 
States are on the point of undergoing a change. 
England has held herself so studiously aloof from 
these arrangements that she is probably scarcely 
aware of the critical state in which they now are. 
She knows all about the Triple Alliance, or thinks 
she does, but she is in utter ignorance of the fact 
that this alliance may at any moment come to an 
end, She has heard of the Russo-French agreement, 
but she has no conception of its true character or its 
limitations. The Triple Alliance, for example, is 
threatened at this moment by the timidity of 
Austria. There is no natural affinity between 
Austrians and Italians. Neither can forget the 
not distant past. Italy, under Crispi, clings 
to the alliance with the tenacity of despair, but upon 
Austria it sits lightly, and Italian statesmen dread 
lest the statesmen of Vienna should suddenly wake 
up to the conviction that their true interests will be 
better served by an understanding with Russia than 
by the maintenance of the existing treaty. The 


situation generally. It is no longer necessary for 
the Emperor William to seek aid outside to protect 
him against a war with France. He, at least, has 
no occasion to feel alarmed by the understanding 
between St. Petersburg and Paris; for he knows 
that the French Government has received formal 
warning of the fact that the understanding will 
come to an end if France were to enter upon any 
policy of aggression towards Germany. He has 
recognised the limitation of the Franco-Russian 


_agreement by his recent action in the Far East, 


and it has become obvious to everybody that whilst 
Germany would be slow to abandon Italy, she might, 
but for the pen-and-ink warriors of the Boulevards, 
enter into an entirely new alliance that would change 
the policy of every State in Europe. 

It is when the political equilibrium is thus 
trembling in the balance that Europe finds herself 


_ brought face to face with the most dangerous of all 
| political questions, that of the East. 


Is it surprising 
that, from St. Petersburg to London, the minds of 
statesmen are filled with apprehension? Everywheré= 
it is recognised that, outside of Turkey, the chief 


danger to the peace of the world is to be found in 


France. The Ministers of that country are, unhap- 
pily, more or less of an unknown quantity. The 
Government of to-day may be pacific, but who can 
have any confidence that the Government of to- 
morrow may not be different? And the journalists, 
with an insensate belief in the substantial character 
of the support they can expect from Russia, which 
speaks as badly for their self-respect as for 
their intelligence, are doing what they can to bring 
about a conflagration in which France would suffer 
more than anybody else. We cannot pretend to be 
surprised, in these circumstances, that sober Con- 
tinental politicians are demanding more loudly than 
ever what line of policy England means to follow. 
She stands alone, and she has every reason to be 
proud of the fact that she has the power to do so, 
for it is a power which no other State in Euro 

possesses. But it cannot be contested that her 
courageous isolation has its dangers, and these’ 


_ dangers were never greater than they are to-day. 


The average Englishman declares with perfect sin- 


_ cerity that his country has no need of foreign alli- 


relationship of Germany to the Triple Alliance is, of | 
course, very different from that of Austria, but it is | 


not wholly satisfactory. It was a German statesman 
who created the alliance, and it was designed for the 
benefit of Germany rather than of any other State; 
but there have been many changes at Berlin 


| 


| exorbitant. 


since the fall of Bismarck, and there have been | 


changes not less important in the Huropean 


ances, because she has no forward policy of her own. 
Asking only to be let alone, and desiring to injure 
no one, she is content to stand upon the defensive. 
But this view of her position, which Englishmen 
regard as unassailable, meets with no acceptance on 
the Continent. “No forward policy?” says the 
German or Italian—‘then what about Egypt?” 
Unfortunately, we cannot deny that our position in 
Egypt, whatever may be the merits of the Egyptian 
question, is one that in itself constitutes in the 
eyes of some of our neighbours a forward policy of 
the most offensive character. Continental states- 
men—even those who are most friendly to us— 
put aside our protestations of good intentions 
as being of little value, and pointing to the 
existing facts, so full of menace to the peace 
of the world, ask bluntly how we propose to 
deal with them. They may admire and envy the 
courage which causes us to stand alone when others 
are banding together for mutual succour in the 
coming storm; but though such courage may seem 
to the foreigner magnificent, he does not regard it as 
wise. Accordingly, all over Europe attempts are 


being made to draw us into a position of alliance | 
_ with one faction or with the other. 


Russia would 
gladly come to terms with Great Britain, though at 
a price which to most Englishmen would seeu 
On the other hand, the Triple Alliance 


would open its doors to take us in with joy- — 


ful eagerness. “Let England join the Triple 
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Alliance,” said one of the leading statesren of 
Europe a few days ago, “and the + ace of 
Europe is at once secured; the wavering of 
Austria will come to an end, and French Chauvinism 
will lash itself into a fury in vain.” To English- 
men it is sufficiently obvious that entry into the 
Triple Alliance, as it at present exists, would in- 
volve so violent a dislocation of our traditional 
policy as to be practically impossible. Yet it is 
a great temptation that is offered to Lord Salisbury 
when he is asked to make the peace of Europe 
absolutely secure even in these days of deepening 
gloom by the simple process of joining hands with 
, the three central Powers in maintaining their great 
defensive league. We are not writing now for the 
purpose of advocating one policy or another. Our 
simple wish is to set before our readers certain 
features of the existing European situation that are 
at present but little understood in this country, and 
to make known to them some of the views which 
the most responsible persons abroad hold with regard 
to the duty and the policy of England. 








THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE SCHOOLS, 


— 


“ KTONCONFORMISTS in general have really no 

moral right to interfere in this question at 
all.”” So said the Standard last Wednesday in a 
leading article on the Schools question, which, while 
chiding the Nonconformists for their supposed arro- 
gance, was about as fine a display of the ecclesiastical 
temper as we have read for many weeks. From the 
tone of this article we might suppose, indeed, that it 
was an act of grave presumption for Nonconforming 
persons like Sir Henry Fowler, Dr. Rigg, Mr. Percy 
Bunting, and Mr. Price Hughes even to approach a 
Prime Minister who is a Conservative and a Church- 
man. “The Church,” says the same authority, “ re- 
presents the national religion of England, and her 
claims and her rights cannot be placed on a level 
with those of any outside community.” This is 
either a meaningless and rather foolish generality, 
or it means that the Church, by virtue of its being 
Established, has a right to public money not shared 
by other bodies who are outside the Establishment. 
This is an argument which we have seen tenta- 
tively put forward in defence of special subsidies 
to Church of England institutions, such as 
the King’s College grant, and we daresay it 
lurks behind a great deal of loose thinking 
about the present proposals for subsidising Church 
schools. But the Standard may be assured that 
Nonconformists will have a great deal to say about 
any such extension of the theory of an Established 
Church, and they will say it not merely as Non- 
conformists, but as citizens who are concerned to 
stop the creation of any new religious privilege. 
Clearly, if the claim of the Church to receive large 





We hear much, day by day, of the grievances of the 
Church in respect of its schools, the chief of these 
being apparently that the modern standard of educa- 
tion has been inconveniently raised by Board schools. 
Since Churchmen insist upon re-opening this matter, 
it is high time that something should be said 
about Nonconformist grievances, and we are glad 
that the deputatuwu which waited on Lord Salisbury 
last Wednesday put that side of the matter firmly 
and effectively. Lord Salisbury, to do him justice, 
was fair enough and sensible enough to admit the 
existence of these grievances without hesitation. 
But the remedy is quite ludicrously inapplicable. 
The deputation declared that “the primary object 
of Methodist policy was the establishment of School 
Boards everywhere, acting in districts of sufficient 
area, and the placing of a Christian unsectarian 
school within reasonable distance of every family.” 
Lord Salisbury replied that the primary object 
of his policy, as weil as the way of relief 
for Nonconformists, was not the establishment 
of School Boards, but of “ denominational schools 
wherever the population was sufficient to sup- 
port them.’”” But the ideal of “one denomina- 
tion one school” is wholly impossible to the 
smaller denominations, and, if possible, would be a 
wildly extravagant and inefficient method of con- 
ducting education. It would be absurd to have 
more than one school in most villages, and, failing 
School Boards. everything is in favour of that 
one school being a Church of England school. 
When, therefore, Lord Salisbury speaks of multiply- 
ing denominational schools (while, as he explained 
last week, checking Board schools) he means for all 
practical purposes that the ground is to be kept 
clear for Church of England schools, and that the 
Nenconformist is as far as possible to be deprived 
of his one chance of release from a denomina- 
tional education not his own, which, of course, 
is the School Board. This naturally is the very 
policy to which, above all others, the Noncon- 
formist is opposed, and that his opposition is justified 
is proved by the exceeding frankness with which 
Lord Salisbury himself exposed the aim to the Church 
deputation the other day. 

Now the Nonconformist position is briefly this. 
So long as Churchmen were willing to keep the truce 
under the Education Act, the Nonconformists have 
been willing to accept considerable sacrifices for the 
sake of peace. But if Churchmen are bent on up- 
heaving the Education Act, and if a Government is 
found ready to abet them in their desire to extin- 
guish the School Boards and quarter their own 
schools on the public, then the Nonconformists will 
necessarily make it clear that the present system 
of State-aided and privately controlled voluntary 
schools already taxes their tolerance to the utmost 
point. Of 30,000 departments under separate head- 
teachers in England more than 20,000 are under 
voluntary management, and out of these the vast 


_ majority are in the hands of the Church of England. 


sums of public money for educational purposes were | 
admitted on the ground that she represents “the | 


national religion,” the movement against religious 
tests would in large part be void. 


| children. 


The Nonconformists in this matter are actuated | 
neither by jealousy nor by any pedantic devotion to | 


abstract principles. They have, on the contrary, 
only too good cause to know that a Church mono- 
poly of education means to themselveseither exclusion 
or submission. It is no thanks to the Church that 
they have been admitted to the Universities, and, if 


they might judge the future from the past or even | 
from the present, it would not be the fault of the | control, the withdrawal of the child from the 
Church if the capture of elementary education by Scripture lesson is both invidious and useless. “The 


the clergy did not involve them in serious disabilities. | conseience-clause,” said the Wesleyan Conference in 


In many thousands of villages there is no school 
except a Church school, and to that the Non- 
conformist parent has, nolens volens, to send his 
If the child, when it grows up, desires 
to teach in his or her own village, he must join the 
Church of England, pass through a Church of 
England training college, and be prepared possibly 
to act as extra hand to the incumbent. There is the 
conscience-clause, it is true, to protect the children 
of Nonconformists ; but where the whole atmosphere 
is sectarian, where the teachers are all members of 
the Church, and where the parson is in supreme 
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the resolution which was brought to Lord Salisbury’s 
notice, “has to a considerable extent proved to be 
ineffectual and unreal as a protection for parents 
and children against religious intolerance and op- 
pression.”’ Lord Salisbury affected to be shocked at 
this imputation against the clergy, but what man of 
experience, who knows the solemnly mistaken sense of 
duty with which a zealot in religion will devote him- 
self to proselytism, will regard it as other than an 
inevitable consequence of the system? Let Lord 
Salisbury, if his imagination will stretch to the 
point, invert the position and consider what the 
feelings of Churchmen would be if they were com- 
pelled to send their children to Nonconformist 
schools. Nor is this the whole Nonconformist 
grievance. Even where School Boards exist in the 
country districts the schools are still largely in the 
hands of the clergy as regards religious instruction. 
Whoever is curious on this matter could hardly do 
better than run his eye through the Blue-book issued a 
few months ago on religious education in Board 
schools. If we are not mistaken he will be greatly 
surprised to find in how many cases the instruction 
is supervised by the rector, modelled on the scheme 
of the Diocesan Board, or subject to examination by 
the Diocesan inspector. In some cases, the clergy- 
man or voluntary managers lease the school to the 
Board fer secular purposes, while retaining entire 
control of the religious instruction. We should 
advise Churchmen to ponder some of these matters 
before pushing their crusade against School Boards 
much further. We should have supposed it to be 
the part of wisdom to rest content with the large 
control of education which they have secured under 
the present system. But if they must break the 
peace, they will at least do well to bear in mind 
that the Nonconformists also have a case, to 
which a Liberal Government will some day surely 
give effect. 








AMERICAN PARTIES. 





HE play of political forces in America, always 
complicated, and generally difficult for an 
Englishman to follow, is becoming singularly in- 
teresting. The Democrats have at the moment no 
chance of winning, but there is just the possibility 
that they may secure a stalemate. The Republicans 
have obtained control of the House of Representa- 
tives, and will soon, with the help of two Senators 
from Utah, have the majority in the Senate; but 
Mr. Cleveland remains President at least till the 
March of 1896, with complete control of the Executive 
and an effective veto over the Legislature. Thus the 
Republican Congress is as powerless to carry out 
Republican legislation as the late Liberal majority 
in our own House of Commons was. To be accurate, 
one might say that it is even more powerless, for 
the American President vetoes Bills without fear of 
the consequences; and once before when he was 
placed in the same position President Cleveland 
vetoed no less than 132 Bills in one year. The 
position is not a satisfactory one either for President 
or for Legislature, and at first sight one would deem 
it certain that the people would at the earliest 
opportunity put an end to it by electing a President 
in harmony with the opinions of Congress. But 
close observers do not deem this quite certain. They 
think it possible that the electors may choose either 
to re-elect President Cleveland or to elect a Cleve- 
landite Democrat, and thus to continue the deadlock. 
This anticipation is partly based on the opinion that 
the pendulum will have begun to swing back in the 
Democratic direction, partly on the view that Mr. 





Cleveland is stronger than the aggregate which was 
attracted by the State Democratic leaders in the 
recent elections, and partly on the notion—for which 
there is a good deal to be said—that the people, dis- 
trusting both parties, are anxious that neither should 
have the complete control of the legislative machinery. 
It is also partly based on a calculation that there 
are many voters who went Republican this Fall and 
who yet are not prepared to vote for an increase of 
the tariff. 

The Times correspondent, who reflects the 
opinion of the richer classes in New York, lays a 
good deal of stress on the personal feeling in favour 
of Mr. Cleveland. There is no doubt that the 
President has shown a strong man’s indifference to 
the fads of his political supporters, and, whether 
from community of principle or from similarity of 
interest, has done all he could to ingratiate himself 
with the big business men among whom, in default 
of a third term, he will have to pass the rest of his 
life. The courageous fight he has made against the 
free silver movement, which did almost as much as 
the reaction against the McKinley tariff to carry 
the Western States in 1892, has won for him the 
respect of the East as well as the admiration of 
Englishmen. In small things also, as in his attempt 
to appoint a big railroad lawyer to the bench of the 
Supreme Court, he has shown a contempt for those 
Socialistic elements which bang round the skirts of the 
Democratic as they also encumber the Liberal party. 
In all these matters he has, we believe, appealed 
strongly to the Conservative sense of the American 
people. But the Conservative strength, except in 
the South, is mainly traditionally Republican, and it 
is always difficult to get any large number of voters 
to desert their party in order to support one of the 
other party who has made a stand against his own 
followers for their principles. On the other hand, it 
may be questioned whether the Democratic machine 
would work very strenuously on Mr. Cleveland’s 
behalf. Though he has distributed most of his 
patronage in the usual fashion, he has not done much 
to ingratiate himself with the average Democratic 
boss. He lacks the minor arts of a party leader. 
In all probability, therefore, a respectable Democrat 
like Mr. Whitely, who was known to hold Mr. 
Cleveland’s opinions, but had not made so many 
enemies, would be more likely to carry the election, 
and would occupy with equal success the some- 
what negative position which must be filled by 
a Democratic President with a Republican Con- 
gress. This seems to be the view of Mr. Cleveland 
himself. 

It may be granted that a candidate can be found 
who would poll more votes than the Democrats 
polled in the recent elections. The local dislike for 
men like Senator Gorman, of Maryland, is not 
likely to tell in the national contest. But it will 
require a great rally to enable any Democrat to 
carry the country. Mr. Hewitt, of New York, 
lamented some time ago the decay of Southern 
statesmanship. The fact is self-evident, and the 
reasons are not far to seek. The South, and es- 
pecially Virginia, possessed a leisured class in the 
old slave days. “The wisdom of the scribe,” says 
the writer of the Book of Ecclesiasticus, “ cometh 
of opportunity of leisure”; and the same thing is 
true, to a large extent, of the wisdom of the states- 
man. Nowadays the Southerners, being poorer than 
the Northerners, have less opportunity of leisure. 
Every Southern politician must further be depressed 
by the consciousness that no Southern candidate could 
hope to win the doubtful States. In New York, again, 
and the other doubtful States of the Hast, though 
there is much character and ability to be found among 
the Democrats, there is an increasing difficulty in 
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securing anything like united action between the reserves of men, France possessed a large superiority. 


leaders of thought and the machine politicians. 
Tammany can, perhaps, control New York city, but 
no Democrat can win New York State either with 
Tammany or against it. It would be to the West, 
then, that one would neturally look jor the hope of 
the Democratic party. Tle party bonds are less 
firmly fixed among the voiers of the Western 
States. The boss is less poweriul, and gusts of 
feeling or spasms of principle are more powerful. 
But, unfortunately, most of the Western Democrats 
seem to be, either because they are faddists or 
because they are nonentities, impossible candidates. 
This is a pity, because the Western Democrat, 
if he has his fads, is usually a better Free Trader 
than either the Southerner or the New Yorker, and 
the anti-Protection issue is the one on which the 
party stands the best chance of winning. 

The chances seem to be that the Republicans will 
advocate a higher tariff, if not the McKinley Tariff. 
If for no other reason, they would do this because 
the Protection cry is the most effective way to fill 
the war-chest, and the big ironmasters of Penn- 
sylvania, and the woollen manufacturers and the 
rest, expect to get something back for their sub- 
scriptions. From the selfish point of view we 
Englishmen might rather rejoice at this prospect. 
The Americans have cheaper iron and cheaper coal 
than we have, and if they could make the purchasing 
power of the dollar, measured in household com- 
modities, as great as the purchasing power of four 
shillings, there is no human reason why, to take an 
example, they should not cut us out of the ship- 
building trade. But weare not looking at the merely 
selfish side of the problem, and as Liberals we cannot 
but regret the evident signs of reaction towards Pro- 
tection where they were scarcely expected. Even Re- 
publicans a year ago used to accept the Wilson Bill, 
which is Protective enough in all conscience, as an 
accomplished fact, and argue against any further 
decrease rather than in favour of any increase of 
the tariff. We cannot help thinking that there may 
be still among the rank and file of the Republicans 
a good many who are of the same opinion, and 
who would object to Mr. McKinley being chosen as 
the party candidate. 





THE NAVY AND THE EMPIRE. 





HE Empire has emerged from a period of peril 

none the less real because little recognised. 
“There has always been,” said Mr. Cobden, 
“between England and France, by a sort of tacit 
agreement, a certain proportion or relation in the 
amounts expended on their respective armaments. 
If you take the navies of the two countries for the 
last century, you will find that in a normal state of 
peace the French have bad a Navy little more than 
half the size of that of England.’”’ He then went on 
to declare that “if the French Government showed 
a sinister design to increase their Navy to an equality 
with ours . . . I should vote one hundred 
millions sterling rather than allow that Navy to be 
thus increased.” 

Numerical comparisons ¢f ships are always open 
to cavil, and it may generally be assumed that the 
potential strength of great naval Powers can best be 
measured by their personnel. In 1814, towards the 
close of a great war, the fleet of Great Britain was 
manned by 147,000 seamen and marines. Seventy 
years later the personnel of the French navy 
numbered 59,250 to 66,000 of our own. In 1888 


the British figures sank to 63,612, and in available 








The two navies were almost on terms of equality. 
Many causes contributed to produce an insen- 
sate oblivion of the primary condition of national 
existence. Wars in India, the Crimea, and China, 
and a long succession of military expeditions against 
undisciplined troops, tended to fix all attention on 
the Army, and led to a perverted sense of the 
national needs. The assumed designs of Louis 
Philippe, and later of Napoleon IIIL., produced a 
whole literature of warning. In 1845 the Duke of 
Wellington wrote as to the probability of successful 
invasion, ““I1 hope the Almighty may protect me 
from being a witness of the tragedy which I cannot 
persuade my contemporaries to take measures to 
avert.”’ In 1846 Sir J. Burgoyne considered that 
invasion would be an easy matter, and that it was 
“more than probable” that London could be taken 
in ten days. In 1850 Sir F. Head proclaimed that 
‘France, in the event of war, has the will, the 
intention, the devised project to invade England, 
and it is utterly impossible for us to offer any 
effectual resistance.” 

That it was naval force which had made England 
great in the days of the Saxon kings, and that it was 
the fleet—and the fleet alone—which had stood 
between Great Britain and invasion for 800 years, 
apparently escaped the national comprehension. 
Some few voices attempted in vain to recall the 
lessons of the past; but the idea of invasion to be 
opposed by an army on British soil, or foiled by 
fortifications scattered along the coast-line, took 
possession of the public imagination. The troops 
serving at home,.who had numbered nearly 150,000 
in 1804 and had sunk to less than 40,000 in 1846, were 
nearly trebled; and Lord Cardwell, greatest of military 
reformers, Jaid the foundation ot a national Army. 
Meanwhile, a grandiose project of fortification was 
put forward in 1860, and slowly carried out. Only the 
Navy, the crux of the whole problem of defence, 
remained outside of the purview of successive Com- 
mittees and Commissions. The principles of Offa 
and of Alfred, and the precepts of Raleigh, Drake, 
Howard, Blake, and Nelson, were half forgotten. 
It followed that although the Army had been 
greatly increased, more than 200,000 volunteers 
raised and drilled, and at least ten millions sterling 
expended in fortifications, the mere breath of war 
in 1878 gave rise to panic. A new Royal Com- 
mission was at once appointed to work out the 
national salvation ; but all question of the necessary 
strength of the Navy was excluded from its delibera- 
tions, and a maimed and imperfect scheme, for which 
no blame attaches to the authors, was the inevitable 
result. In 1885 a new scare arose, and was acutely 
felt throughout the Empire. 

In the meantime, the fleet was dangerously de- 
creasing in relative strength. In 1872, Lord Brassey 
stated that the tonnage of the war navies of Great 
Britain and France was respectively 660,000 and 
469,000 ; and one year previously Admiral Porter, of 
the United States Navy, wrote: “The fleet of Great 
Britain is most formidable. Never in the history of 
England was she better prepared for war than at the 
present moment.”’ French shipbuilding had received 
a temporary check, and our own expenditure on con- 
struction fell in 1872-3 to the perilously low figure of 
£809,000. After 1877, however, the annual outlay 
of France on shipbuilding began to equal and gener- 
ally to exceed our own. The hypothetical condi- 
tion which Cobden so emphatically deprecated was 
rapidly approaching, and the safety of the Empire 
was gravely compromised. 

Happily for the nation, a healthy reaction was 
at hand. Many writers warmly espoused the cause 
of the Navy; the captains of commerce awoke to a 
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keen sense of danger; pressure from the outside 
produced the Naval Defence Act of 1889, and the 
shipbuilding expenditure for 1890-1 rose abruptly to 
£6,351,360—more than seven and a half times that of 
1872-3. And from across the Atlantic came a new 
impetus. ‘“ The Influence of Sea Power on History,” 
published in 1890, at once gained hold of the reading 
public, and Captain Mahan powerfully aided the 
movement already in full career. The result has 
been an intellectual revolution. The Navy has again 
come to be regarded, not in theory only but in 

ractice, as the basis of the whole structure of the 

mpire. Naval questions are eagerly discussed, 
naval histories are diligently studied; the nation is 
learning alike the source of its ancient glories avd 
the measure of its present needs, and the process 
goes on apace. Lord Wolseley—who last year gave 
his deliberate opinion that “ Naval supremacy is now 
far more than ever the most precarious form of 
national strength ’’—has recently stated that if a 
reduction of the aggregate cost of the fighting 
services should become necessary he would “be 
the first to recommend that the reduction should 
take place in the Army, and not in the Navy.” 
From the Far East has come a striking confirmation 
of the ancient truths. The Chino-Japanese War 
could teach us few new lessons; but it proved 
distinctly that the old principles remain unchanged 
by steam and steel. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Giadstone wrote these 
remarkable words: “It is hard to say whether or 
when our countrymen will be fully alive to the vast 
advantages they derive from consummate means of 
naval defence. Where the Almighty grants 
exceptional and peculiar benefits, He sometimes 
permits, by way ot counterpoise, an insensibility to 
their value.” ‘That insensibility has happily passed. 
The Hamilton programme marked the awakening ; 
the able and far-seeing administration of Lord 
Spencer swept away all lingering dreams and led 
the nation back to the realities of its own splendid 
history. 

While the demand for an adequate Navy has 
become universal, the full import of the message 
of the sea has still to be interpreted. The fleet now, 
as in the past, can guarantee the heart and the limbs 
of the Empire against sea-borne invasion. The fleet 
can maintain the ocean communications, if not in- 
violate, at least practically operative. Commerce 
now, as formerly, cannot be rendered absolutely 
secure in every part of the world; but now, as 
formerly, naval supremacy actively asserted will 
reduce the losses of war to moderate dimensions ; 
will, by menace or capture, obliterate trade under 
the flag of an enemy; and will, in the long run, even 
stimulate the operations of the British Mercantile 
Marine. At the same time, sea power can set free, 
transport, and supply military forces by which 
deadly blows may be threatened or delivered across 
the world. It is this great power which transforms 
an aggregate of widely scattered and militarily weak 
States into a supremely powerful and united Empire. 
And sea power lies within our grasp; it is ours if, 
and as long as, we will. To wield it is our hereditary 
right, handed down by generations of great seamen 
by whom it was won in a hundred battles. In Lord 
Salisbury’s homely words, “ We must make ourselves 
safe at sea, whatever happens.” The days of 
aggressive warfare inspired by rivalry in trade enter- 
prise are—for us—ended; but ‘every sea is richly 
laden with the enormous commerce which British 
enterprise at home and in the colonies has built up. 
Our first and greatest interest is an abiding peace 
over the ocean highways of the world, and of such 
a peace a supremely powerful Navy is, as Mr. Cobden 
well knew, the only possible guarantee. 








FINANCE, 





HERE has been a complete change this week 
in the feeling of the City. On Monday morning 
the fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange 
began, and, as was expected from the continuous 
selling during the past couple of months, it was 
found that the speculative accounts open had been 
nearly all practically closed. So far as London is 
concerned, the liquidation of bad business is now 
completed. The stocks have passed from weak 
to strong holders, and ali the markets are in a 
thoroughly sound condition. Of course, speculators 
have lost heavily. But it is to be recollected 
that the profits made during the past twelve 
months are very large, and that upon balance it 
is certain that the Stock Exchange is now richer 
than a year ago. Still, markets were hesitating 
until Wednesday, chiefly because there is much un- 
certainty yet as to the condition of Paris. The 
monthly settlement will begin there on Monday 
morning. If the liquidation is found to have ad- 
vanced well, there will probably be a further 
recovery. On the other hand, if there is much 
liquidation still to be completed, the hesitating feel- 
ing willremain. Paris and Vienna have suffered very 
much more than London. This week the announce- 
ment of another failure in Paris was made. It had 
been known for a considerable time that the firm 
was in difficulties, but only this week has the official 
announcement been made. It is said that the firm 
had done a very large business in London, and that 
the brokers through whom it operated have suffered 
losses variously estimated at from £40,000 to £80,000. 
It is said that the firm will be able to pay about 
40 per cent., and it seems to be certain that all its 
accounts have now been closed. This failure for 
awhile caused anxiety as to what may happen next 
week. But when it became known in the course 
of Wednesday that the Turkish Government had 
acceded to the demand of the Powers for the 
admission of a second guardship to the Bosphorus, 
there was a complete change in feeling, and prices all 
round rose. Assuming that the concert between the 
Powers is maintained, and that the settlement in Paris 
next week passes over smoothly, there will probably be 
some further recovery; but not much is likely, because 
very many great operators in Paris have had to 
seek assistance. Indeed, it is now notorious that 
there would have been an utter breakdown both in 
Paris and Vienna but for the intervention of certain 
great banks, headed by the Messrs. Rothschild. 
These great banks were obliged to take over from the 
embarrassed speculators large quantities of stocks, 
and, of course, those stocks will have to be sold. 

The better feeling in the Stock Exchange and 
the large receipts of gold from New York are 
causing the rates of interest and discount to de- 
cline. Immense sums will have to be paid by 
American railroad companies and others in London 
at the end of the year; and as there is not much 
inclination here either to buy American securities 
or to make large advances, it seems certain that 
considerable amounts of gold will have to be sent. 
If that happens the reserve in the Treasury will fall 
rapidly, apprehension will increase in New York, 
and in all probability the Government will have to 
borrow again. No hope is now entertained that 
Congress will legislate properly ; but it is thought 
possible that power may be given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to borrow at low rates and for short 
periods. In the meanwhile the shipments of gold, 
and the expectation that they will continue for some 
months, are lowering rates here in London. The 
silver market is quiet. There is very little demand 
for the Far East, and there is no symptom of early 
buying by the Japanese Government. It has stand- 
ing to its credit in the Bank of England at present a 
very large amount of money; but the general belief 
is that nearly the whole of it will be spent in Europe 
in purchasing ships and munitions of war. It is 
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said that on the Clyde alone orders for ships have 
been placed to the amount of about 2} millions 
sterling, and that whenever the strike or lock-out 
ends, orders for at least as much more will be placed. 
Meantime the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts very satisfactorily. On Wednesday it dis- 
posed of the 50 lakhs offered for tender at a little 
over Is. 1{d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y.—There is an amusing letter in this 

morning's Times, defending the Common Council 
on the subject of its treatment of Sir Joseph Renals 
and assailing Sir Stuart Knill with considerable 
insolence for having ventured to defend Sir Joseph. 
It is a pity the author of this impudent production 
has chosen to preserve his anonymity. One would 
like to know who he is. As a matter of fact, Sir 
Joseph Renals is hated by the Common Council herd 
chiefly because he happens to be a Liberal. These 
worthies were shaking in their shoes twelve months 
ago under the belief that their day was almost at 
an end. But since then they have plucked up 
courage, and are again prepared to revile everybody 
who is not of precisely the same political complexion 
as themselves. 

Sunday.—There is a momentary lull in the 
position on the Continent. But it remains as 
critical as ever, and those who imagine that the 
Kastern Question is likely once more to go to sleep 
are labouring under an immense delusion. Still, its 
complications are so numerous and so grave, and 
Lord Salisbury is so far from being the strong and 
clear-headed statesman he is represented by his 
friends as being, that one does not know what 
mischievous attempts to patch up a truce may not 
be made before the final explosion. Talking the 
other day to a foreign statesman who holds one of 
te most important positions in Europe, I heard 
from him that there were two reasons why no 
European war was expected at this moment. The 
first was the state of the Russian Army, and the 
second the state of the French Navy. Neither Russia 
nor France is ready for war, and if either were to enter 
upon a conflict with a first-class Power its punish- 
ment would be swift andterrible. If this be true, and 
my authority for the statement could hardly have 
been a higher one, the Eastern Question is, happily, 
uncomplicated at present by any imminent risk of a 
general European war. But certainly the French 
newspapers are doing what they can to provoke 
such a war. The Figaro the other day contained a 
signed article by a well-known journalist, in which 
he declared in explicit language that the Armenian 
outrages were got up by England in order to afford 
us an excuse for attacking Turkey and securing 
Egypt for ourselves! There was no hinting at the 
story. The stupendous lie was written down in 
plain language; and there are, I suppose, some 
Frenchmen who believe in the statements of the 
Figaro 

It is amusing to learn from a private authority 
at Rome that Cardinal Vaughan lost his chance of 
the Papal tiara—at one time a very good one—by 
his foolish letter on the subject of the Pope's 
temporal power. The Liberal cardinals laughed at 
his utterance, and even his friends in the order to 
which he belongs were horrified to find how im- 
practicable and how extreme he was. No Italian 
cardinal cherishes any allusion on the subject of the 
temporal power, and it is amazing to them that an 
Englishman should have shown himself so hopelessly 
behind the times in his ideas. Great events are 


certain to happen in Italy when the next Papal 
Conclave is held, and there are many things more 
unlikely than that the next Pope will have to find 





Monday.—Mr. F. S. Stevenson's plan for the 
partitioning of Turkey, published in the Daily News 
this morning, is very interesting, and gives manifest 
proof of the knowledge and intelligence possessed by 
its author. But I am inclined to think that it would 
have been better if Mr. Stevenson had not published 
his proposals in a journal which is justly regarded 
abroad as the most authoritative organ of the 
Liberal party in this country. The difficulties of 
the Armenian question are already so great that it 
seems a pity to add even a hair's weight to them, 
and Russia might possibly take grave offence at 
Mr. Stevenson's proposals. Happily a much saner 
view of our true policy with regard to Russia is 
beginning to prevail in this country than was 
current formerly. I travelled the other day 
from Italy with a young English officer who was 
hurrying home from Simla, where he held an 
important appointment on the staff. He was a Tory 
to the tips of his fingers, but he drew the line against 
one item in the ordinary programme of the Tory 
Philistine. He believed and stoutly averred that 
our true policy towards Russia was one of frank 
friendship, and he deplored the fact that we insisted 
upon making troubles for ourselves by keeping up a 
stupid jealousy and fear of a Power with whom it is 
our interest to live on terms of peace and concord. 
Of course his sentiments would be derided by the 
blatant creatures of the Tory press; but they were 
the sentiments of a man who was not only a Con- 
servative and a soldier, but who happened to be a 
fluent Russian scholar, who had resided in Russia, 
and who knew the north-west frontier of India 
from actual personal experience. I confess I prefer 
the opinion of such a man to that of all the gentle- 
men who write in the Jingo press. 

Two eminent men are to be counted among 
the dead today. The first is the great French 
Senator, Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, who was un- 
doubtedly the Grand Old Man of French politics, 
and whose virtues did honour to his race and to his 
country. Considerably the senior of Mr. Gladstone, 
M. St.-Hilaire resembled our English statesman in 
many important matters. He was not merely a 
politician, but a distinguished writer and _ philo- 
sopher, and he found consolation amid the topsy- 
turveydom of French politics in the study of 
Aristotle. He had, unfortunately, ceased to exer- 
cise any real influence in the Parisian political 
world, compounded nowadays of Hebrew financiers 
and journalistic fire-eaters. But his eminently wise 
and statesmanlike views on the questions of the 
time were always received with respectful interest, 
and more than once they have been given to the 
world through the pages of THE SPEAKER. The 
other man whose death is announced to-day is Lord 
de Tabley, a most charming and modest scholar and 
gentleman, who cared more for books than for 
affairs, and who was a poet of very real merit. It 
is pleasant to me to remember that the last letter I 
had from him was one of grateful acknowledgment 
of some words of praise and criticism of his poetical 
writings that had appeared in this journal. 

Tuesday.—I hear from a source that I regard as 
trustworthy that the Clerical party is, after all, 
not unlikely to meet with a painful disappoint- 


ment when the Educational proposals of the 
Government are made known. Lord Salisbury, it is 
true, is with that party heart and soul. But Lord 


Salisbury is densely ignorant on the subject of edu- 
cation. The dullest country squire knows more of 
Nonconformists and of the Nonconformist point of 
view on this subject than does Lord Salisbury. The 
indignant protest of Mr. Guinness Rogers against 
Lord Salisbury’s offensive language about the Non- 
conformist creed must be approved by everybody who 
is acquainted with the truth. But the Prime Minister 
is fortunately not the master in the Cabinet so far 
as education is concerned. Nor, for the matter 
of that, is Mr. Chamberlain, or we should be in a 
bad way, seeing that the Secretary for the Colonies 
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seems to be willing to abandon anything and 
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everything in order to curry favour with his present 
friends. The Duke of Devonshire is made of tougher 
material than the Member for West Birmingham, 
and I hear that he has recently given assurances to 
his friends which, if they have any meaning at all, 
mean that he will not submit to the arrogant 
demands of the Clerical party. This must be sad 
news for the Spectator, which, between its worship 
of the Duke and its devotion to the Clericals, is likely 
to find itself in an unpleasant dilemma. 

There are a good many Liberal politicians in 
town at present. Lord Rosebery has seen several of 
his friends during his brief stay in London, and 
Mr. John Morley and Sir Henry Fowler have met 
at the board of a well-known Liberal host. Mr. 
Ellis has been busy in Parliament Street; but the 
only piece of political news is that the proposed 
conference at the National Liberal Club on the 
constitution and policy of the party has been 
definitely abandoned. I predicted this some weeks 
ago. 

Wednesday.—Private letters which have reached 
me this morning from Rome and Constantinople 
give the most deplorable account of the state of 
things in Turkey. It is generally believed by those 
behind the scenes that the Sultan has triumphed in 
his attempt to defy the Great Powers, and his 
triumph is attributed in part to the intrigues of the 
Russian Ambassador at the Porte, who has been 
secretly working against Sir Philip Currie, and in 
part to the deplorable weakness shown by Lord 
Salisbury. The English Prime Minister has used big 
words, but has confined himself to words. With 
tbe greatest naval force in the world at his com- 
mand, he has allowed himself to be intimidated by 
the diplomatists of Paris and St. Petersburg, and has 
brought upon this country a most damaging and 
humiliating rebuff. This is the view of the position 
which is held universally on the Continent. England's 
enemies are delighted at what they regard as the 
humiliation that has been brought upon her by 
Lord Salisbury; the Sultan's hirelings in the Euro- 
pean Press (English included) are chuckling at the 
adroitness with which he has escaped from the 
serious position into which he had been driven a few 
weeks ago, and murder and outrage of the most 
fiendish kind are again the order of the day in 
Turkey. Of course the position may change again 
if Abdul Hamid either pays the penalty of his 
hideous crimes, or is taken firmly by the throat by 
England. But for the present Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Curzon show themselves as timid in action as 
they are bold in speech, and it seems only too 
probable that this country is about to undergo such 
disgrace and humiliation as she has never known 
before. If that be so, it will be the present Prime 
Minister and his colleagues upon whose heads the 
whole burden of shame and responsibility must rest. 

Thursday.— Yesterday's deputation of Wesleyans 
to Lord Salisbury had at least one important result. 
It accentuated the extraordinary ignorance which 
characterises Lord Salisbary with regard to Noncon- 
formity. If he were nothing more than a typical 
country squire of the lower order, a nineteenth- 
century version of Tony Lumpkin, his ignorance 
would not, of course, be astonishing. But then he is 
nothing of the sort. He is a man of very great ability 
and of vast experience in public affairs. Itis strange 
in these circumstances that he should persistently 
take the Tony Lumpkin view of Nonconformity—the 
view which the average squire accepts with meekness 
from his wife and the village parson. To him it is 
extraordinary that the Dissenter should object toa 
religious census, or should dislike having his children 
forced under the domination of the clergyman. Last 
week he discovered that the religion of Noncon- 
formists was the religion of the School Boards 
—a proposition that must fill educated Church- 
men with amazement. Yesterday he apparently 
wished to let Sir Henry Fowler and the Wesleyans 
generally know that he regarded them as perverse 
and foolish persons who had manufactured a griev- 





ance, and whose pretensions were really almost 
ridiculous in their character. But Lord Salisbury 
is not the only person who, assuming to speak with 
authority on the Education Question, speaks in 
manifest ignorance of its most essential conditions. 
There is a leading article in the Times to-day so 
fatuous in its ineptitude and ignorance that one 
can only think that it must have been entrusted 
to a ‘prentice hand in journalism. But even the 
rawest of undergraduates might have been expected 
to know better than to talk about Dr. Fairbairn’s 
“rancorous hostility” to the Church of England! 
The most learned theologian in Oxford is also the 
most liberal, and it will amaze the eminent Church- 
men who know him and respect him to find that an 
important newspaper should have discovered that 
beneath his gentle exterior and generous spirit there 
lurks concealed a sentiment of rancorous hostility 
towards a Church which he has done so much 
to make intelligible to modern Nonconformists. 
The Times would do well to drop the Education Ques- 
tion altogether unless it can find someone to treat it in 
such a manner as not to make the Church party 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. However, it is 
not a bad thing that the public interest should be 
growing in the question of the schools; and in the 
meantime it is distinctly instructive to note that 
neither the Duke of Devonshire nor Sir John Gorst 
were present at yesterday’s deputation. They at 
all events do not take the Tony Lumpkin view of 
Nonconformity. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. Alexander 
Collie, in New York, recalls a famous episode in the 
history of commercial fraud. There was a time 
when the anxiety to see Alexander Collie in London, 
and to hear his explanation of certain transactions, 
was quite as keen as that which was felt a few 
months ago with regard to Jabez Balfour. Bat 
Collie was more fortunate than Balfour. He sue- 
cessfully evaded the attempts that were made to 
discover him and bring him back to England, and 
the ex-merchant prince has died at a good old age 
in New York—presumably in his own bed, It is 
curious that the news of his death should reach this 
country on the very day on which Jabez Balfour 
has received punishment for his offences. 

Friday.—I see the Daily News states this morning 
that the estimated surplus on the financial year is 
expected to amount to between four and five millions. 
These are early days in which to be discounting the 
next Budget, but I believe the statement in the 
Daily News is authoritative, and that it represents 
the opinion of those who have the best means 
of knowing the probabilities. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has, then, a pleasant prospect 
before him, and one is not surprised at the 
eagerness with which the various interests are 
striving to force themselves upon his attention. 
But let it, in justice, be remembered that this 
surplus is not of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s making ; 
nor does it represent the result of the General 
Election and the change of Government. The country 
owes it entirely to the last Government, and to Sir 
William Harcourt’s famous Budget. Some of the 
surplus will, I suppose, be devoted to the Navy; the 
agricultural interest will get something more out of 
it, so will the sectarian educationists. One can only 
hope that the unhappy payer of income tax will not 
be left out in the cold. It is certainly time that 
something was done for him. 








HILL-TOPPERY. 
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\ 7 R. GRANT ALLEN is one of life's little ironies 
N\ —a Celt without humour. An excellent ex- 
positor of some branches of science, but lacking 
every qualification which makes the artist, he must 
needs expound his social philosophy in the medium 
of fiction. There is no better companion for a 
country walk, no keener eye for the delightful 
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minutize of Nature which escape the gaze of the 
town-bred, no pleasanter gossip about bird, flower 
and insect; but, planted on a rostrum which he 
calls the “hill-top,” and essaying to teach what 
he supposes to be profound truths in the guise 
of a story-book, Mr. Grant Allen is a lamentable 
spectacle. When it is said that he succeeds in 
making ridiculous even those propositions which 
people with their eyes open are disposed to accept, 
we get a sufficient measure of his capacity as 
a prophetic romancer. Unhappily, that is not 
all. Mr. Grant Allen is serenely unconscious 
of the initial blunder which makes his “ British 
Barbarians” pretentious, dull, and _ ludicrously 
ineffective. It is not his preface, though that, 
in its way, is monumental. Who else could 
solemnly announce that when he writes a “hill- 
top novel,” this is to be taken as a trade-mark, 
preparing us for the utterances of his inmost soul, 
but that when this holy imprimatur is absent, we 
are to treat his fables as the mere humdrum routine 
of the fiction market? Who else could apostrophise 
London as the city of “ fetid air, thick and hot with 
human breath, and reeking with tobacco-smoke,” in 
order to tell us that he breathes the “ oxygen of the 
hill-tops,” which is “rich in ozone,” and therefore 
“thrills and nerves” him to deliver prophetic 
messages to our generation? Who else could 
suppose that the mere accident of living on the 
summit of Hindhead qualifies a man to lecture 
the universe, or could quote Herbert Spencer on 
the duty of uttering the “highest truths,” even 
“in advance of the time,” as if a chosen apostle 
of the “ highest truth” must be a man in the habit 
of filling his lungs with rich ozone in a charming 
part of Surrey ? 

But this childlike egoism is nothing to the central 
assumption of Mr. Grant Allen's book. He brings a 
wiseacre from the twenty-fifth century to show us 
in what a bog of convention and worse our genera- 
tion is languishing. And what is the creat lesson of 
this exquisite episode? Simply that the dwelier in 
the twenty-fifth century knows no more of life 
than Mr. Graut Allen! He delivers the familiar 
lectures on savage taboos; he declaims against 
patriotism, the narrow observance of the Sabbath, 
game-preserving, and other vices of landlordism, the 
monopoly of wives by brutal husbands, and so forth; 
all the gems of the Grant Allen code of ethics shine 
with their wonted lustre; and six centuries hence 
the people of these islands are to be absorbed in 
the tranquil enjoyment of this philosophical blaze! 
The remote past is classified by ages—the Stone 
Age, the Iron Age; but with a sweep of his 
modest vision into futurity, the “hill-top” teacher 
assures us that the twenty-fifth century is to be 
the Age of Grant Allen! From the crown of Hind- 
head, so rich in ozone, can be seen not only the 
beliefs of that coming epoch, but its fashions. Mr. 
Grent Allen is the tailor of the future as well as the 
philosopher. He dresses his Bertram Ingledew in “a 
well-made grey tweed suit.” Who else would be as 
cock-sure about the clothes of the twenty-fifth 
century as about its ideas? Six hundred years, 
observe, are to bring no changes in costume. 
The “Best Society” is to be distinguished by 
well-made tweed suits; marriage and other tri- 
vialities will have disappeared, but tweed will 
endure, to set off Mr. Ingledew's “innate nobility of 
gait and bearing,” and harmonise with his “ quiet 
and unobtrusive tone.” Now, if Mr. Grant Allen 
had the dimmest perception of humour, would he 
have striven to foist upon us this genteel dummy 
of the penny novelette, immaculately garbed, and 
stuffed with the shavings of magazine articles, as a 
serious representative of a civilisation yet unborn? 
Guessing at futurity is a perfectly legitimate 
machinery of artistic fantasy. Turn from the 
“British Barbarians” to Mr. Wells's “Time 
Machine,” and you will see how speculation as to 
the possible ideas of the year eight hundred 
thousand odd is made plausible and even fascinating, 








without any “hill-top” flummery. But Mr. Grant 
Allen is never plausible, because he cannot even 
appear to project himself beyond the limit of 
his own arbitrary notions. Our posterity in the 
“Time Machine” is quaint, pathetic, and always 
interesting; Mr. Bertram Ingledew, in spite of 
his “innate nobility,” is a dull and incredible 
mixture of the prig and thecad. For egregious silli- 


ness the end of his story cannot be matched. He 


runs off with a British matron, whose entire indi- 
viduality is in her “rich crimson lips,” and in her 
fatuous admiration for Mr. Ingledew’s lectures. Her 
husband, a bourgeois Scotchman, instead of seeking 
redress in the Divorce Court, the obvious resort of 
the British husband, shoots Mr. Ingledew with a 
revolver. From the mortal wound proceeds a blue 
vapour, which takes the shape of the defunct, while 
the body disappears, and a mysterious voice consoles 
the distracted woman with the information that 
three days later she would have had an opportunity 
to accompany her lover to the paradise of the 
twenty-fifth century. A more idiotic contrivance 
to extricate Mr. Grant Allen from a dilemma, in 
which he is landed by sheer lack of invention, 
could not be imagined. 

The penalty of meddling with a mechanism he does 
not understand is that Mr. Grant Allen condemns his 
ethical standards to be judged by his collapse as a 
story-teller. When the puppet from the twenty- 
fifth century ruins the life of the puppet of the 
nineteenth century, and tries to escape from the 
responsibility by the foolish plea that he was taken 
unawares, and that he would have made everything 
right in three days, we have a virtual admission of 
Mr. Grant Allen's incapacity as a moralist. When 
Jabez Balfour said that his flight to Argentina was 
a proof not of conscious guilt, but of the innocence 
which listens to bad advice, he used a pretext which 
was fitter for the marines than for a jury. The pre- 
posterous Ingledew has no better defence for his 
share in a vulgar intrigue. His Frida is drawn 
from her husband, whose offence is that he is bour- 
geois and a Scotchman, by the superior sexual 
attraction of a pompous bore; and this is airily 
assumed to be a condemnation of our marriage 
system. Well, suppose that in the twenty-fifth 
century, when there are no marriages, but only 
vague unions solemnised on hill-tops, some vacuous 
lady leaves her temporary spouse against his will 
for a more interesting partner with a quenchless 
loquacity ; and suppose the first man’s sexual in- 
stinect. the strongest and most durable passion of 
mankind, as Mr. Grant Allen has often reminded 
us, should prompt him to shoot his successful rival, 
who then remarks with his last dying breath that 
such a catastrophe would have been avoided if he 
had only had three days more to consider the 
situation—what will the Best Society in the well- 
made tweed suits think of his empty boast? Will 
he be regarded as a martyr, or as a rather odious 
specimen of the everlasting fool? Will the lady, 
like Frida, commit suicide in a trout-pond filled with 
bathos, or will she resign herself to her original com- 
panion, or wait for another garrulous aspirant to her 
disengaged affections? Will the gentleman who has 
asserted his sexual instinct with a revolver be tried 
for murder, or will he be applauded for having 
vindicated his individual right as a man to prevent 
another man from appropriating the woman beloved 
by both? Or are we to understand that in the 
“enlightened community ” which has appointed Mr. 
Grant Allen as its herald the deserted man will 
severely give his blessing, and a wedding present, to 
the rival who has supplanted him? These are 
problems of the twenty-fifth century to which the 
author of the “ British Barbarians” has neglected 
to address himself. He prefers to indulge in a futile 
philosophy which justifies us in saying that, as 
Podsnappery is the expression of the narrowest 
and most conventional ignorance, so Hill-Toppery 
is the expression of the shallowest pretence of 
enlightenment. 
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THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 





HERE are two circumstances which lend excep- 
tional interest to the thirty-eighth report just 
issued by the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery. One is the testimony which it bears to the 
devoted labeurs of Sir George Scharf, the late 
Director, to whose loving energy the glories of that 
collection are so largely due. The other is the 
promise which it offers to the public of a speedy 
admittance to the new building where the great 
Gallery is at last to find a home. After years of 
neglectful treatment, after a long sojourn in an un- 
worthy lodging at South Kensington, after a long 
exile in the distant parts of Bethnal Green—an 
exile hardly excused by the pretext of a desire 
to cultivate artistic taste in the East End— 
these fine pictures, in some respects the most 
interesting part of our national collection, have 
secured a worthier resting-place, and the generosity 
of a private individual, Mr. W. H. Alexander, has 
compelled a niggard Treasury to do its duty by the 
treasures of the nation. The pictures have been 
transferred to the new building in Charing Cross 
Road. They have undergone that delicate operation 
known as surface cleaning. They have had their 
frames regilt. And although the authorities, after 
the manner of officials, talk still of necessary delays, 
it is understood that the new arrangements are prac- 
tically completed, and it is to be hoped that the new 
Gallery will be thrown open to the public before the 
Christmas holidays begin. 

In spite of the time occupied by the work of 
removal the new Director, Mr. Lionel Cust, has found 
time to make some valuable additions to the Gallery 
this year. Sir George Scharf's last gift to his 
treasured collection was a portrait of Cowper by 
Romney. Another acquisition, even more interest- 
ing from a literary point of view, is Sir John Millais’s 
unfinished picture of Carlyle. Others are the small 
portraits by Eccardt of the poet Gray and of Horace 
Walpole, painted originally to decorate the famous 
house at Strawberry Hill; and the more recent pic- 
tures of Wilkie Collins and of Christina Rossetti. 
Besides these, the late Lord Orford bequeathed to 
the Gallery a picture of the Elder Pretender and his 
sister, painted by Largilli¢re some six years before 
the death of James II., which has obviously found 
its fitting resting-place among the portraits of the 
national collection. The purchases of the year 
consist of eight new pictures, and include an ad- 
mirable group by J. F. Rigaud representing Paiuting, 
Architecture, and Sculpture in the persons of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir William Chambers, and Joseph 
Wilton, the leading exponents of these arts in their 
day. Mr. Cust has already had opportunities of 
adding to the strength of the collection, and has 
used his opportunities well. In the years to come, 
the practice of selling and re-selling family pictures 
—which seems to be becoming more than ever the 
fashion of the times—-will give him many opportu- 
nities more ; and it is to be hoped that the Treasury 
will be more generous in increasing the Gallery in 
future than they have been in housing it in the past. 
In the present report the trustees very wisely re- 
commend that the Director should not be burdened 
with secretarial or mechanical duties, but should be 
left free to give his time to general superintendence, 
and above all to the labours of research. To watch 
closely the movements of art treasures in this 
country, to make the most of those which the 
National Gallery possesses, to elucidate their his- 
tory where it is doubtful, and to add to them when- 
ever occasion permits, is work for which both leisure 
and ability are required. Sir George Scharf has 
taught us to expect in our Director—and, difficult as 
the post is, under the new management we shall not 
expect in vain—a faithful keeper and historian, a 
fine critic, an acute dealer, an impartial representa- 
tive of the nation’s taste, and an untiring claimant 
on the nation’s purse. 

We confess to some sympathy with the views 





of those people who have argued that the establish- 
ment of the National Portrait Gallery in Bethnal 
Green was locally an act of fairness to the outlying 
parts of London, and politically useful as a means 
of education for the vast working population of 
the East End. We do not in this country teach 
patriotism as they teach it abroad. We make very 
little pretence of teaching national history; and 
until the State will endow some system by which 
broad and popular historical teaching can be made 
as available as scientific teaching is, the working 
men, in whose hands rests our political future, will 
remain wofully ignorant of our political past. 
But, after all, the Portrait Gallery is a national 
not a municipal exhibition, and the argument for 
placing it in a home which is easily accessible to 
all visitors to London is, from that point of view, 
convincing. Moreover, it must be admitted that 
hitherto the frequenters of art galleries in 
London have been, for obvious reasons, drawn 
mostly from the middle-class, for whom the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross would be the most 
convenient centre, even were it not already asso- 
ciated with the great collection there. We hope 
that it may come within the province of the new 
Director to devise means for stimulating the use 
of the National Portrait Gallery by all classes of 
Londoners alike. We hope that he may see his 
way to throwing open these great pictures on 
Sundays to the public view. Until that is done, 
the treasures of the nation must remain to three- 
fourths of the nation inaccessible and unknown. 
But when that is achieved, we do not despair of 
seeing hundreds of sightseers drawn on Sunday to 
Trafalgar Square, not to fill their ears and memories 
with the light words of the talkers of the present, 
but to stamp upon their recollections the grave faces 
of the heroes of the past. 








ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
Auntinniince 

\ JITH Alexandre Dumas the younger dies one 

of the finest comedy-writers of the century. 
He was, above all, a writer of Parisian comedies, for 
which reason few of his works have made any 
impression in England. To Anglicise Damas was 
to spoil him: Sit ut est aut non sit. Neither his 
Parisian personages, nor his Parisian views, nor his 
Parisian diction could be treated satisfactorily for 
the English stage; and during something like forty 
years no attempt even was made by an English 
dramatist to reproduce in an English dress, or, 
indeed, in any guise, a comedy by the best comedy- 
writer that modern France has produced. Dumas’s 
best-known drama was for many years proscribed 
by the Lord Chamberlain ; and though in one form or 
another it has at last gained toleration, it is not even 
now played in England precisely as Dumas wrote it. 
In the operatic version of La Dame aux Camélias, 
all that might be deemed objectionable in the 
French original, whether in the dialogue or in the 
characterisation of some of the personages, naturally 
disappeared. But it was not without raising an 
outcry that Za Traviata was brought out at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in the backward days of 1856, 
Great progress—a considerable advance, that is to 
say, in one particular direction—has been made since 
then. But it was only quite lately that an enter- 
prising London manager ventured to perform an 
English version of Le Demi-Monde, of which the very 
name was considered scandalous when the work was 
first brought to this country by a French company. 
The name, indeed (which has, somehow, acquired a 
meaning never intended by the author nor in any 
way justified by the piece itself), is the only thing 
in the comedy at which umbrage, even by the 
most fastidious, can fairly be taken. <A taste for 
Anglicised Dumas seems just now to be manifesting 
itself; but it may be doubted whether it will last. 
The ingenious Scribe, whose pieces depend almost 
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exclusively on plot, can be played anywhere. But 
Dumas wrote to expound views rather than to tell a 
story ; he addressed himself, moreover, to the people 
among whom he lived and moved — not only to 
Frenchmen, but to Parisians, and sometimes even to 
Parisians of one particular set. 

To many English readers not unacquainted with 
French literature, Dumas recommends himself by 
his clear, lucid, brilliant style. One incontestable 
authority, however, has condemned him utterly as 
a writer of the French language. In a letter to 
Dumas on the subject of his novel “L’Affaire 
Clémenceau,’ George Sand upbraids him in the 
friendliest manner with the badness of his writing, 
and ends by saying: “Send me the book, that I 
may turn it into good French.” It is nowhere 
recorded that Dumas profited by Madame Sand's 
kind offer ; and it may be that his style, though not 
the style of George Sand, was not quite so ignoble as 
the author of so many charming, simply related 
stories wished him to believe. He possessed two im- 
portant literary qualities—_wit and humour—in which 
Madame Sand was as deficient as Rousseau himself. 

Considered as a man, Dumas the younger must 
always be remembered by his deep and touching 
affection for his illustrious father. This, throughout 
his life, he showed in numerous ways. He refused 
to belong to the French Academy (which always 
leaves out at least one of the greatest writers of 
each particular period) because, in its elections, it 
bad ignored his father; and it was not until after 
his father’s death that he consented to join. His 
last important literary occupation, moreover, has 
been the production of his father’s complete 
works in a uniform edition. He sets forth with 
pride in the preface that the sale of his father's 
works, and especially of “The Three Musketeers,” 
is greater now than ever it was. 

Unlike Dumas the elder, Dumas the younger had no 
collaborators. He rewrote Le Supplice d'une Femme 
for Emile de Girardin, who showed himself far from 
grateful for such important help; and he put Les 
Danicheff—the work of a Russian author—into act- 
able form. But he only claimed authorship for 
works which he himself had written, and written 
exclusively. Of his father’s collaborators he had 
the meanest opinion ; for there was not one of them 
who, left to himself, was able to make any important 
mark in literature—the literature, that is to say, of 
the stage and of romance. The part-author (with 
Dumas the elder) of La Tour de Nesle wrote nothing 
else except articles innumerable for his journal, Le 
Courrier des Etats-Unis. M. Auguste Maquet, whose 
services as a collaborator were openly acknowledged 
by Dumas, produced one good piece on his own 
account, and one only: Le Chateau de Grautier— 
brought cut by Charles Reade in an English 
version, under the title of White Lies. Fiorentino, 
who claimed to have written for Dumas the 
volume of Italian travels called “Le Corricolo,” 
was, apart from “ Le Corricolo,” the author only of a 
prodigious number of musical criticisms. M. Henri 
Rochefort has lately informed the world that in his 
early youth be was one of Dumas’s assistants. But 
in connection with Dumas he seems to have done 
little more than the work of a literary secretary. 

When in the early days of the Second Empire 
Dumas the elder brought out a daily paper called 
Le Mousquetaire, he asked his son to send him 
an article for the first number, to which the son 
replied, with many expressions of regret, that he 
was so much fatigued by the rehearsals of La Dame 
aux Camélias that he could not produce a line. 
“If, my dear father,” he continued, “I were, in my 
present state of exhaustion, to write you an article, 
people, on reading it, would say that I was not your 
sop. They would accuse me of being the offspring of 
one of your collaborators.” Dumas was too good an 
editor not to print the letter, which must be re- 
membered to this day by all who had the happiness 
to read, fresh from the press, the first number of 
Le Mousquetaire. 








IMPRESSIONS OF THE BALTIC. 


—_ ee 


II.—CoPpENHAGEN. 


NEW cities in the world lie amidst such fair and 
fertile surroundings as the Danish capital. The 
north-east portion of the isle of Zealand was selected 
for her site by an ancient bishop a few years before 
the Normans set foot in Britain. The yellow corn- 
fields, the green meadows and woods, washed by 
the Sound, seem to offer a friendly welcome in the 
earliest days of autumn to those that come by sea. 

The Kongens Nytorv in the middle of the city is 
the largest and most important square. On the east 
side rises the Castle of Charlottenborg, the home of 
the Royal Academy of Art. The collection can 
hardly be compared with the Prado or the Pitti, 
but is well supplied with Dutch masterpieces of the 
seventeenth century, including Rembrandt's picture 
of “ Christ at Emmaus.” The works of the modern 
Danish school honoured in their own country bear 
irresistible traces of French influence. In the centre 
of the same square is a statue of Christian V. on 
horseback, surrounded by grass and flowers. To 
the south is the stately national theatre, built about 
twenty yearsago. To the south-west is the entrance 
to the lovely Osler-Gude, where the best shops are 
to be found. Although it appears cramped and 
narrow beside the broad modern streets of Berlin 
(seen at their best by electric light in the winter 
evenings), the gay dresses and pleasing looks of one 
half ot the Danish race lend it an artistic charm. 
The presence of royal guests on the two occasions on 
which I have visited Copenhagen perhaps helped to 
give it an exceptionally festive appearance. But, 
apart from all garish ornament put on to please the 
Tsar of all the Muscovites or the heir to the throne 
of the Plantagenets, the gods have clea: ly given her 
daughters the fatal heirloom. 

The destruction of the Christiansborg Castle by 
fire on a fatal night of October has not yet been 
forgotten. Close by its ruins stands the sombre- 
looking museum built to contain the mortal remains 
and less mortal works of the sculptor Thorwaldsen. 
In spite of its similarity to Etruscan burial monu- 
ments, the Danes are proud of this structure, and 
cherish the memory of their countryman, who died 
suddenly in the theatre fifty years since in a ripe 
and honoured old age. His father, who claimed te 
be descended from a line of kings, came over from 
Iceland, and worked as a ship's carpenter. The boy 
seems to have done rougher work with his hands at 
first, but entered the Academy at the age of eleven. 
At the age of three-and-twenty he won a prize for 
his work, and was enabled to travel. Like many 
great artists, he owed his second birth to his first 
visit to Italy. He stayed and worked in Rome, and 
did not return to his own people till his fame was 
completely established as a sort of sculpturesque 
Anacreon. But though his works delighted the 
Supreme Pontiff of the time, as well as many lesser 
personages, they are somewhat cold and academic, 
like the so-called Anacreontic odes made known to 
Englishmen by Thomas Moore. Perhaps his statue 
of Byron in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, will linger in the memory of some when 
Cupids and bas-reliefs are forgotten. His celebrated 
Four Seasons, which symbolise four periods of human 
life, are more homely and natural than much that 
he has left. The change in public taste effected by 
the writings of Mr. Ruskin and the achievements of 
the pre-Raphaelite school has served to obscure his 
popularity, at any rate in England. 

A splendid view over the whole city can be 
obtained from the so-called round tower of Trinity 
Church, or from the top of the “True Kirke,” the 
oldest and most important of her sacred buildings. 
The panorama of sea-encompassed capital and 
harbour, stretching as far as the Swedish coast, 
rather reminded me of Venice as seen at sunset 
from the top of the Campanile in the Piazza San 


| Marco. But the landscape lacked the rich poetic 
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colouring seldom to be found north of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees. 

Inside the “ True Kirke” kings and queens were 
formerly crowned. Now-a-days travellers go there 
to look at the marble figures of fishermen who 
founded a less perishable kingdom. Over the altar 
the Risen Lord with outstretched hands seems to 
call the sinful and the suffering. Not far off a 
beautiful kneeling angel, conceived in a devotional 
spirit, holds a baptismal font. Of the twelve 
“larger than human” forms, ranged on each side of 
the nave, St. Paul, the great militant apostle, sword 
in hand, is the work of Thorwaldsen himself; the 
others are the work of pupils who made use of his 
models. 

All guides recommend a visit to Rosenborg 
Castle, whose treasures seem to recall the memory 
of a more brilliant past—Christian IV., the friend 
of renascent culture, at length spreading to the 
nations of mist, and who built himself this abode in 
1604. His successors seem to have shared his affec- 
tion for it and stored up beautiful and curious 
objects in its chambers. In latter days it has ceased 
to be a royal residence and been degraded into a 
historical museum. But the sight of such relics 
makes the past more real to ordinary men than 
pieces of parchment. 

The great centre of attraction in summer even- 
ings is the celebrated Tivoli, where all kinds of 
entertainment are provided. As the sum paid for 
admission is small the straggling audience is com- 
posed of all sorts and conditions who long to forget 
the labours of the day. The various incidents in 
the open air—music, singing, tight-rope dancing, 
roulette-tables, coffee, beer—are devised to satisfy 
many tastes and requirements. 

The sympathies of the Danes are opposed to the 
Triple Alliance and favourable to France and Russia. 
The cruel losses of 1864, when German soldiers over- 
ran Jutland, filled the cup of bitterness. If they had 
not put themselves in the wrong by attempting to 
repress the German language in the provinces of 
Holstein and Schleswig they would perhaps have 
obtained something more substantial than sympathy 
from England and France. 

Yet the Danes have, in truth, as little reason to 
love the English as the Germans. For the great 
battle of 1801 and the bombardment of the capital 
six years later not only involved the loss of war- 
ships, but paralysed their commerce as well. The 
words of Nelson (whose instincts were always 
generous and humane) in his letter to the Crown 
Prince on behalf of the wounded can hardly be 
quoted too often: “The brave Danes are the 
brothers, and should never be the enemies of the 
English.” Besides certain traits in his character, 
the features of the greatest of all seamen born on 
the north coast of Norfolk (where the Danes have 
left many manifest traces) point to an admixture of 
other than Saxon blood. 

But the name of a legendary Danish prince is 
perhaps destined to outlive a thousand battles of 
Copenhagen. There is hardly a first-class theatre in 
Europe where men are not frequently moved to 
pity and terror by the tale of his struggles and his 
sufferings. Perhaps the modern traveller who has 
imbibed the joys of Southern existence will feel the 
spirit of Hamlet arise within him, and be tempted 
to call the Danish sky “a pestilential congregation 
of vapours.” But such artists as can love Thames 
fogs as well as deep-blue Tuscan heavens will find 
a beauty and a charm of its own in its Dutch-like 
scenery. I venture to quote a description of Jut- 
land from Prince Cavalotti’s fascinating romance, 
“Melting Snows,’ where the hero of the book, a 
Dane studying in Leipsic, tells an Italian girl the 
story of his boyhood and his home. “He spoke 
of Jutland—the silent melancholy land with its 
beech- woods and its cool blue fiords ; its interminable 
heaths, where the lark sings in spring-time and the 
thistle-down blows when the autumn comes. ... And 
then he spoke of the marshes which had never been 








trodden by the foot of man, and which lie so black, 
so deadly still, they almost frighten one. There is 
no sound about them save the whirring of the snipe’s 
wings and the wailing cry of the plover. He told 
her of their short-lived twilight days, of the inter- 
minable winter nights, of the November storms 
which roar across the land and drive the snow up 
into great drifts. Yet these dull, silent Jutlanders, 
with their heads of flaxen hair and their gigantic 
bodies bent with hard work, love their country with 
a love that its storms, its marshes, and its isolation 
can only strengthen; they love it with a something 
of dumb faith; they live a life which has no change, 
no sound, no joy.” 

But the life of the capital is by no means sad or 
monotonous. All that helps to make human existence 
“ joyous and bright and fresh” seems nearer at hand 
than in most cities of the North. Nevertheless, the 
Danes have been accused of cherishing a sullen 
temper underneath a gay and attractive surface. 
The brooding, melancholy prince, on whose shoulders 
a task was laid too hard for him to perform, could 
hardly have sprung from the storehouse of French 


or Italian legend. MAURICE TODHUNTER. 








THE TURKISH OUTRAGES. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, November 25th, 1895. 

T is very hard to write calmly of the present 

state of affairs in Turkey, but facts speak louder 
than words, and if the facts make no impression 
upon the Christian world, if, at this day, they prefer 
to believe the official telegrams of the Turkish 
Government which fill the columns of English and 
Continental papers, if they can shake off responsi- 
bility and say, “ Am I my brother's keeper?” there is 
no use in writing at all. I am sick at heart, for 
I believe that the judgment of God will not fall 
upon the Turk alone, but that Europe also will 
hear Him saying “ What has thou done? The voice 
of thy brother's blood crieth unto Me from the 
ground.” 

The work of destruction goes steadily on. Every 
day since my last letter has brought news of new 
massacres. At least 10,000 killed in a dozen different 
towns within the week—probably many more—and 
the whole Christian population plundered. But 
it is not of the dead that I think so much now—they 
are free at last from Turkish tyranny; and though 
many of them may have been very poor Christians 
while they lived, they have risen in the end to a 
supreme act of faith in dying rather than deny their 
Master, when six words would have saved them: 
“God is great; Mohammed is His prophet.” A few 
have yielded; but very few. My sympathy goes 
out to the starving families who are to die lingering 
deaths during the next few months, to those who 
are still being hunted like wild beasts by the Kurds, 
to those dying in prison, to the horror-stricken 
multitudes who are awaiting their doom in the 
massacres still to come, to the thousands here in 
Constantinople who know that their villages have 
been plundered and burned, but who know nothing 
of the fate of their wives and children. It may be 
easy to think lightly of this in England, but here it 
is overwhelming. 

The Armenians are not in any way responsible 
for any of these horrors. They have not provoked 
these massacres. This is proved by independent evi- 
dence in every case from which we have full details, 
and is no doubt true in all others. Nor is the 
Turkish population responsible. This is no outbreak 
of mad fanaticism. In many cases known to me 
Turks have protected the Armenians; and where they 
have taken part in massacres, it has been under the 
influence of false statements made to them by the 
authorities, or because they were tempted by the 
opportunity of plunder. All these massacres are 
the deliberate work of the Palace Government, and. 
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the simple object is to exterminate the Christian 
population. They commenced as soon as the Sultan 
had accepted the reforms which applied to six vilayets, 
and which gave the Christians rights depending upon 
their numbers. The massacres have been chiefly con- 
fined to these vilayets, and the object has been 
to so reduce their numbers as to give them no claim 
to any influence—to reduce them everywhere to an 
insignificant minority. This purpose is also clearly 
seen in the care that has been taken in these 
massacres to kill all the more intelligent men and 
reduce to poverty all the rich men. Those who were 
not killed at the time are now being tried and hung 
by courts-martial; and it is clear, from the official 
statements in the Turkish papers here, that this 
work of extermination is to be continued by the 
reserves just called to arms, although the statement 
is so worded that innocent foreigners may imagine 
that the rebels to be disarmed and put down may 
be the Kurds. 

In all cases, so far as the evidence has come in, 
the troops have taken part in these massacres under 
special orders from the authorities. According to 
their testimony, they received orders to attack the 
Armenians at the given signal (the bugle call), and 
were told that the Armenians were in revolt, that 
all were to be killed, and the shops and houses 
plundered ; they simply obeyed orders. According 
to the testimony of the Government itself the Kurds 
also have never acted without orders, except in a 
single instance, and the Sultan has sent them special 
thanks and promoted a large number of the Hamidieh 
officers. Everything has been done as systematically 
as the Turkish authorities are capable of acting, and 
so will the work of extermination be carried on to 
the end. The Sultan has published to the world his 
intention to manifest his unbounded benevolence by 
feeding the survivors, and in places where there are 
consuls Armenians, who three weeks ago were 
wealthy merchants, may now be seen taking a penny- 
worth of bread each day from the authorities—to 
prolong their miserable lives. There is even talk of 
making an effort to find and restore to them a part 
of their plundered bedding. It is to be hoped that 
the consuls for whose delectation this is done will 
appreciate it at its full value, for the object of it 
is to forestall any efforts which might be made in 
England and America to raise money for the two or 
three hundred thousand starving victims. 

The past week in Constantinople has been one of 
wild panic—arising in part from the marking of 
Armenian houses in certain quarters, in part from 
the fear that some Armenian, driven to desperation 
by the loss of everything and the carrying off of 
his family by the Kurds, might commit some act 
which wouid lead to a general rising of the Turks, 
who are really in almost as great a panic as the 
Christians; and most of all from the general 
belief that the Six Powers intended to bring their 
fleets to Constantinople this week, and that the 
Sultan would retaliate by ordering a_ general 
massacre of the Christian population. When 
we consider what is happening every day in 
Asiatic Turkey, it must be acknowledged that there 
has been some ground for those fears; but thus far 
nothing has taken place except the blackmailing of 
the Armenians by the Turkish officials, which goes 
on all the time, and the arrest of a large number of 
Turks. 

The belief that the Six Powers have actually 
agreed to do anything is passing away, and it is now 
said that the Powers are so happy over their 
entente that they are afraid to take any action lest it 
should be broken. It is believed that the Sultan 
is still playing with them as a cat does with mice. 
I cannot say how far this is true. I hope it is alla 
mistake, and that the gathering of the fleets and 
Lord Salisbury’s speech means something more than 
quieting the Stock Exchange. 

Since writing this last sentence the news has 
come from Vienna that the Powers have swallowed 
their big words and kissed the feet of the Sultan; 





and the Turkish official papers announce that the 
Powers are satisfied that all is for the best in Asia 
Minor. If this be true, no matter what lies may be 
told now to deceive the world, in years to come 
Canossa will be forgotten and Constantinople re- 
membered in its place. 








SABINA. 


HE stair was steep; the Tower was tall; 
Sabina’s strength was gone: 
She leaned a hand against the wall, 
And let her boy run on. 


High in the blue the Old Tower swayed 
His bells to the sunset breeze: 

But ever like hemlock climbed the shade 
Of earth on his earth-hewn knees, 


The Widow watched the red sun’s glow 
Steal up by the window’s edge; 

She saw the darkened green below, 
And the wan sheep by the hedge. 


“Child! Child!” she called, and “ Wait for me!” 
But still the boy’s feet ran; 
And up through the Whisp’ring Gallery 
Came the voice of her dead man— 


“He will not turn for any prayer, 
Nor pause for any tear: 
The winds of God harp down the stair, 
Their pinnacle notes sing near.” 


She said, “ My pulse runs low and low: 
He has leapt inside of me. 

Blood of my blood, shall he not know 
My blood’s necessity?” 


The dead man said, “ He will not wait. 
High in a naked room 

A maiden listens, strong as fate 
And selfish as the tomb. 


“Her sisters, as they cross the floor, 
Throw glances at the clock: 

Her father fumbles with the door, 
The door he may not lock: 


“Her mother pins the bridal crown 
And pricks her trembling thumbs: 
But the bride has laid her mirror down, 
Her small foot drums and drums, 


“A minute—hark! Ah joy, Ah joy! 
The helpless door falls wide, 
The harps of God and the laugh of a boy 
Sing aubade to the bride. 


“The Bride she rises from her chair— 
Now never stretch your hands! 
The harps, the voice, the climbing stair— 
Naught else she understands, 


“Follow the harps, take hands and run! 
High on those shining leads, 
Or ever a midsummer night’s begun 
The swallow twitters her orison 
To the granite martyrs’ heads!” 


“ Dead man, we too have kissed and climbed. 
Inert you moulder there, 
And here I fail and flutter, limed 
Fast on the middle stair. 


“Sure as upon the still-drawn east 
The evening arch invades; 
Sure as we hold a green earth leased 
Briefly between two shades; 


They will not reach.” 
“But they will run, 
And hand in band admire 
Through loftier panes an ampler sun, 
List a diviner choir. 
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“Other horisons, wider slopes— 
Yet not a blossom there 
But gat its increase from the hopes 
We two were used to share! 


“Woman, consign you with the years; 
Consign and follow me. 
What though the sun shine on our tears, 
If he the rainbow see?” 


The stair was steep; the Tower was tall, 
The Widow's strength was gone: 

She bowed her face against the wall 
And let her boy run on. Q. 








ITALIA, O ITALIA! 





FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAIA, 


TALIA, O Italia! doomed to wear 
The fatal robe of loveliness, and so 
The record of illimitable woe 

Branded for ever on thy brow to bear! 

Would that less beauty or more vigour were 
Thy heritage! that they who madly glow 
For that which their own fury layeth low, 

More terrible might find thee, or less fair. 

Not from thine Alpine rampart should the horde 
Of spoilers then descend, or crimson stain 
Of rolling Po quench thirst of Gallic steed; 

Nor should’st thou, girded with another's sword, 
Smite with a foreign arm, enslavement’s chain, 
Victor or vanquished, equally thy meed. 


R. GARNETT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A LETTER-WRITER. 


e HE Letters of Matthew Arnold” (Macmillan) 

make two most interesting volumes, to be 
read and re-read with increasing advantage. We 
felt beforehand they could hardly fail to be all this, 
for was not the writer a most distinguished poet, 
a scholar without the least taint of pedantry, a man 
of affairs who took an unceasing interest in the 
most fascinating of all movements—the course of 
events; had he not a delicate humour, a fine ironical 
turn, and a very pretty wit of his own? In addi- 
tion, did we not know him to be a good man, a 
dutiful son, a loyal husband, an adored father—all 
excellent things; so at least still think that great 
sober middle class from which Mr. Arnold had the 
good fortune to spring and to whose decent habits 
of life he loyally adhered. But though we expected 
to be interested, we were none the less glad to find 
that in fact we were so. 


It is, no doubt, now proved to be true that Mr. 
Arnold does not belong to the tiny band of born 
letter-writers. He has not thegift. ‘Tis a thousand 
pities, but the fact is so. In this realm disappoint- 
ments are frequent. We had half hoped Mr. Lowell 
would turn out to have been endowed with the gift. 
Out came the two inevitable volumes, and under 
them lies buried our poor little pious hope. We saw 
no reason why the author of “ Essays on Criticism ” 
might not prove one of the brotherhood and sister- 
hood, but he is net. He is too self-centred, too 
absorbed, too something. We read his letters 
because we want to hear what he has to say; that 
is all, and it is not nearly enough. We have for the 
moment transferred our hopes to Professor Huxley ; 
perhaps he will prove the modern who can give us 
one of the most exquisite sensations literature can 
impart. It is not perhaps very likely, but who 
knows? In the meantime let us rejoice greatly over 
Mrs. Carlyle. 


But the hope once abandoned, in Mr. Arnold’s 
case we get along very well. His letters are un- 








affected, serious and sensible; he does not pretend 
to be what he is not, or affect to repudiate being 
what he is. Of that odious, canting strain which 
dwells with unction upon the physical operations of 
composition and seeks to let the public know how 
Frank Frenzy came to write his great poem or 
celebrated novel, there is of course not a trace. Mr. 
Arnold’s poems and books were the natural produc- 
tions of his own wit, and though he had a stronger 
partiality for his offspring than is always to be 
desired, he knew how to behave about them both in 
public and in private. 


The two volumes are not books to be hastily 
devoured and rapidly judged. We are afraid that in 
these bustling days when it is not the fashion to keep 
the same book by your side for more than a week, 
these letters, hastily gobbled, are likely to re-create 
that false impression of Mr. Arnold which was 
very general fifteen years ago but had nearly been 
destroyed. We mean the impression that he was, 
in the old language of the Daily Telegraph, “a 
prophet of the kid-glove persuasion,” “a fine-puss 
gentleman that is all perfume,” and whose nose was 
for ever in the air, sniffing contemptuously at some- 
body a great deal better than himself. There are 
far too many silly people in the world who think 
they can put the letters of an eminent man to no 
better use than hunting through them to discover 
whether he ever said anything of his contemporaries 
likely toannoy. Now it so happens that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold did not take any very keen pleasure in the 
literature of his own hour. He was not so very 
much to blame for this. It was the order of his 
mind. It went back some way, this displeasure of 
his. We do not think he ever got an hour’s 
unalloyed enjoyment out of Shakespeare. As a 
consequence, he is not to be found, in these 
letters of his, crowning our idols with fresh 
laurels or strewing roses with full hands about 
the paths of the popular authors of his day. His 
tone with regard to these gentlemen is chilly. 
Tennyson he criticises with austerity ; Browning he 
could not bring himself to read ; Thackeray he does 
not account a great writer; Dickens seems chiefly 
interesting when he describes the middle-class 
school where Copperfield and Traddles and Steer- 
forth first met; Ruskin he evidently considered 
farouche, and Carlyle he pronounces a superfluity. 
When these casually expressed, very partially 
worked out, though essentially sincere judgments 
are collected together in a review, the impression is 
easily created that, after all, the young lions of the 
Daily Telegraph were not so wrong as usual when 
they roared valiantly: “ Who set up this man to 
rule over us?” Yet they were, of course, quite 
wrong. When Mr. Arnold’s letters are read 
sedately and without undue emphasis they will be 
found full of solid, excellent and real criticism, not 
indeed such as we are bound to accept, but of a kind 
we are bound to consider. 

“Why is ‘ Villette’ disagreeable? Because the writer's 
mind contains nothing but hunger, rebellion, and rage, and 
therefore that is all she can, in fact, put into her book. No 
fine writing can hide this thoroughly, and it will be fatal to her 
in the long run. ‘My Novel’ I have just finished. I have read 
it with great pleasure, though Bulwer’s nature is by no means a 
perfect one either, which makes itself felt in his book; but his 
gush, his better humour, his abundant materials, and his mellowed 
constructive skill, all these are great things.” 

This bit of criticism may require modification, 
or it may be wrong; but it is criticism and not 
mere talk. It gives you something to think about 
as well as something to read. The fact is, Arnold 
was far too good a critic to please those who 
cannot bear to hear their idols found the least 
fault with. He criticised what he liked — eg. 
Bright's oratory. He admired it immensely, but, 
says he, “ it lacks rush—he always speaks too slowly.” 
So he did, and it is idle to deny it; but it took a 
critic to find it out. He heard Spurgeon lecture for 
an hour and a half with unflagging interest and 
attention, but, says he, “his voice is not beautiful, 
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as some people call it.” Personally, this criticism is 
contrary to our own memory, but it makes us uncer- 
tian—such confidence have we in the sincerity and 
unsleeping faculty of the critic. 


But turning from men and books to life—in 
whose letters may we effect to find a passage cutting 
deeper into things than the following? (Vol. I., p. 14.) 

“ How strong the tendency is, as characters take their bent 
and lives their separate course, to submit oneself gradually to 
the silent influence that attaches us more and more to those 
whose characters are like ours, and whose lives are running the 
same way with our own, and that detaches us from everything 
besides, as if we could only acquire any solidity of shape and 
power of acting by narrowing and narrowing our sphere and 
diminishing the number of affections and interests which con- 
tinually distract us while young and hold us unfixed and 
without energy to mark our place in the world; which we thus 
succeed in marking only by making it a very confined and 
joyless one. The aimless and unsettled but also open and 
liberal state of our youth we must, perhaps, all leave, and take 
refuge in our morality and character ; but with most of us it 
is a melancholy passage from which we emerge, shorn of so 
many beams that we are almost tempted to quarrel with the law 
of Nature which imposes it on us.” 

We see here poetry in the making; the thought, 
powerful and impressive in prose, becomes for ever 
memorable when, after many years, it takes final 
shape in verse. All readers of Arnold's poems will 
remember the stanzas called “Human Life,” but 
for our own pleasure we quote the last of them: 

“Even so we leave behind— 

As, charter'd by some unknown Powers, 

We stem across the sea of life by night— 
The joys which were not for our use design’d, 
The friends to whom we had no natural right, 
The homes that were not destined to be ours,” 

The intelligent reader will find other instances of 
this process. As compared with Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, Arnold lacked some of the fine equipments of those 
great men; but he had in his small knapsack wine 
and oil most grateful to the wearied traveller. Were 
our poetry to be cruelly restricted to either Tenny- 
son or Arnold, we should chose Tennyson ; but might 
we have all the other poets, and were it only a ques- 
tion which should we add, Tennyson or Arnold, we 
should add Arnold. 


We had not expected to find how very seriously 
Mr. Arnold regarded his amusing encounters with 
the Dissenters. We had always regarded them as 
half a joke, and so, we are sure, did the Dissenters: 
but Mr. Arnold quite solemnly speaks of them as 
his mission. It is but a melancholy pleasure to 
notice how completely Mr. Arnold goes wrong as a 
prophet of the events which were destined to hap- 
pen in his lifetime. He went wrong, of course, about 
the American War, but, what is worse, he fell under 
the glamour of the vulgarest of charlatans, and 
believed that Napoleon the Third and the system of 
the Second Empire could at any time overthrow 
Germany and Prussia. We were not surprised to hear 
that Lord Cowley, our Ambassador at Paris, quite 
concurred in this opinion; but that a man of insight 
and reading like Mr. Arnold, keenly alive to public 
affairs, should share the well-paid delusions of an un- 
idea’d nobleman, is a little sad, but unhappily not sur- 
prising. The historian of the “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” completing his immortal work 
at Lausanne, and enjoying the friendship of M. 
Necker and his wife, was taken aback by the French 
Revolution, which yet had been foretold for many a 
weary day by less widely-read individuals than 
Gibbon. Political foresight is the rarest of gifts. 


Mr. George Russell is so excellent an editor that 
he might be passed over in absolute silence were not 
a word of thanks his plain due. But let us, too, be 
critical. Why was not the motto on the title-pages 
taken from Mr. Arnold's own poetry instead of 
borrowed from Browning? We are protectionists 
in such matters. Again, what is it that is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Butler—Mr. Arnold’s letters to his 
mother, sisters, and daughters, or Mr. Russell's 
aimirable little preface? But criticism is always 
disagreeable. A.B 








REVIEWS. 


PHASES OF COLERIDGE, 


AnimA Ports. From the Unpublished Note Books of S. T. 
Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. London: 
W. Heinemann. 


Tus little book serves a double purpose, and so is 
twice blessed ; it is in its own quiddity good to read, 
and it necessarily reminds its reader of another book, 
good to be re-read—the Table-Talk of S. T. Coleridge. 
Wedo not rank it so high as the Table-Talk, which is 
a delightfully mundane volume—full of mellow criti- 
cism of books, and keen judgments of men; not dis- 
daining anecdotes nor wholly indifferent to a jest. 
It is indeed just what a book of table-talk should 
be—wit and wisdom, learning and anecdote, big 
things and little things, serious things and curious 
things, all blended together. We know of no more 
agreeable companion on a railway journey than 
Coleridge's Table-Talk. With it in your pocket you 
need pay no visit to W. H. Smith and Sons’ dis- 
countless stalls, where—in your hurry to make a 
choice—the odds are that, like Miss Kilmansegg 
amongst all her suitors, you will choose the worst 
book of the lot. 

*“ Anima Poetize”’ is not throughout of the same 
high level as the Table-Talk. Not infrequently it 
savours grievously of indigestion. It always makes 
us uncomfortable when Coleridge begins to talk of 
his dreams, or of the effect produced upon him by 
pinching his legs. But though there is somewhat 
too much of the dozing Coleridge, there is a great 
deal more of the spiritually-awake Coleridge. Of 
such a book it is idle to speak otherwise than in the 
way of extracts, and we therefore add a few without 
note or comment :— 


“ A prison without ransom, anguish without patience, a sick- 
bed in the house of contempt.” (‘The italies are our own.) 


* Socinianism, moonlight ; Methodism, a stove. O for some 
sun to unite heat and light!” 


“ Never to lose an opportunity of reasoning against the head- 
dimming, heart-damping principle of judging a work by its 
defects, not its beauties. Every work must have the former— 
we know it a priori—but every work has not the latter; and he, 
therefore, who discovers them tells you something that you could 
not with certainty, or even with probability, have anticipated.” 

“Facts! Never be weary of discussing and exposing the 
hollowness of these: for, in the first place, every man is an 
accomplice on one side or the other; and, secondly, there is 
human testimony.” 


“* Facts, stubborn facts—none of your theory!’ A most 
entertaining and instructive essay might be written on this text, 
and the sooner the better. Trace it from the most absurd 
credulity—even to that of your moderna agriculturists relating 
their own facts and swearing against each other like ships’ 
crews. QO! it is the relation of the facts, not the facts, friend !”’ 


“Is not the very nature of superstition in general cold except 
when it is sensual ?’ 


“Let me not confound the discriminating character and 
genius of a nation with the conflux of its individuals in cities and 
reviews. Let England be Sir Philip Sidney, Shakspere, Milton, 
Bacon, Harrington, Swift, Wordsworth, and never let the names 
of Darwin, Johnson, Hume fur it over. If these too must be 
England, let them be another England—or, rather, let the first 
be old England, the spiritual, platonic, old England ; and the 
second, with Locke at the head of the philosophers, and Pope at 
the head of the poets, together with the long list of Priestleys, 
Paleys, Hayleys, Darwins, Mr. Pitts, Dundasses, ete. ete., be 
the representatives of commercial Great Britain. Even so, 
Leibnitz, Lessing, Voss, Kant, shall be Germany to me, let 
whatever coxcombs rise up and shrill it away in the grass- 
hopper vale of reviews. And so shall Dante, Ariosto, Giordano 
Bruno, be my Italy; Cervantes my Spain ; and O that I could 
find a France for my love! But, spite of Paseal and Moliére, 
France is my iiislee—Gn mother of whoredoms in morality, 
philosophy, and taste.” 


But we have quoted enough—more than enough 
—to prove, were proof necessary, that “Anima 
Poetw” is no ordinary book to be lightly read, 
hastily reviewed, and speedily forgotten. It is a 
companionable volume and pious withal. To die 
with it in your hands would be a seemly thing to 
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do. Sorrowfully do we note Mr. Ernest Coleridge’s 
reference in the preface to the death of Mr. James 
Dykes Campbell. Mr. Coleridge says, “The death 
of my friend, Mr. James Dykes Campbell, has 
deprived me of aid which he alone could give.” Mr. 
Campbell's knowledge was indeed only equalled by 
his generosity. All he knew was yours if you had 
the wit to use it. Mr. Campbell was a merchant ; 
but few modern men of letters were so free from the 
taint of trafficking in literature as he. 





KHAMA AND HIS COMRADES. 


THREE GREAT AFRICAN CHIEFS (KHAMA, SEBELE, AND 
BaTWING). By the Rev. Edwin Lloyd, of the London 
Missionary Society. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THERE are traces of haste in the composition and 
production of this book which indicate its origin. 
It is rather journalism than literature—a series of 
articles on the Bechuanaland chiefs written specially 
with a view to their visit to England. But it is 
good journalism, vigorously written. Mr. Lloyd 
seems to have retained in the recesses of the 
Kalihari an eye for effect and a knowledge of what 
will interest the newspaper reader. It tells the 
average reader just what he wants to know about 
Khama and his companions, of whom the London 
Missionary Society are so justifiably proud. Perhaps 
the title is the worst thing about the book. No one 
can truthfully say that Bathoen, or Batwing, as Mr. 
Lloyd spells it, with a nearer approach to phonetic 
spelling, is a great man or even a great chief, 
and still less can one say so much of Sebele. 
Compared with the numbers who own the sway 
of some negro chieftains or the north, the chiefs 
of the Protectorate have a very circumscribed 
authority. Khama, with a country as big as Eng- 
land, has now scarcely 15,000 Bechuana people 
subject to him since his brothers have seceded. 
Batwing and Sebele have slightly larger tribes, and 
all three have some subjects of other races; but the 
total Bechuana population of the Protectorate is 
not supposed to exceed 110,000, or one to every three 
square miles. Even the Mashonas, thanks to their 
rocky country, have been better able to survive 
the Matabele raids than these intelligent Bantus of 
the west. They live in a country which cannot 
ever support a very large population. Thus none of 
the chiefs can be said to rule over a great nation. 
Nor are the Bechuanas, man for man, better than 
the Zulus or their kinsmen the Basutos, and many 
travellers have even found them inferior as work- 
men to the subject Makobas. Why, then, does a 
sensible missionary put the word “ great” on the 
outside of his book? Is it only a freak of jour- 
nalism ? 

The answer must be that in his way, and with 
the necessary limitations, Khama is a great man. 
It ought to be Khame, by the way, for Khama is the 
vocative in the Bechuana tongue. The various sec- 
tions of the Bantu race inSouth Africa have produced 
a large enough stock of formidable and considerable 
men to prove themselves superior to the negroes of 
the West Coast, even if the average was not—as it 
is—immensely superior. Even the founder of the 
Zulu military system must, in spite of his cruelty, 
be recognised for his force. Khama, in addition to 
his prowess as a hunter and a warrior, has shown a 
certain power of adapting European civilisation, 
and a still greater and rarer power of truth-telling 
and trustworthiness. He has his faults, and the 
secession of so large a part of his tribe illustrates 
his deficiencies as a ruler, but they are the sort of 
faults which Englishmen ought not to view too 
severely. The account which Mr. Lloyd gives of him 
is not an unfairly flattering one, and we can imagine 
few books more likely to make the English boy 
enthusiastic for missions than this story of Khama. 

Many of the facts related about Bechuana customs 
are also interesting. ‘The old Bechuana tells us,” 
says Mr. Lloyd, “that they used to inoculate for small- 





pox—which now raged in the country—in the centre 
of the forehead... some tribes inoculate themselves 
even against snake-bites, repeating the process every 
four or five years.” The account which Mr. Lloyd 
gives of the administration of justice by the native 
chiefs shows that it is quite good enough justice 
to be allowed to continue under British rule. Like 
most of the negro races, they have a pretty gift of 
speech and an appreciation for oratory. “He 
was a fine man that Isaiah,” said Sechele to Living- 
stone; “he knew how to speak.” But Sechele under- 
stood also the limitations of speech. “ Do you think 
you can make my people believe by talking to them? 
I can make them do nothing except by thrashing 
them.” Pitiful also is the sense of inferiority ex- 
pressed in the well-known speech of the Batwena 
pleading for their rain-making: “God made black 
men first, but He did not love us as He did the 
white men. He made you beautiful, and gave you 
clothing, and guns and gunpowder, and horses and 
waggons, and many other things about which we 
know nothing; but towards us He had no heart. 
He gave us nothing but the assegai and cattle, and 
rain-making; and He did not give us hearts like 
yours. We never love each other. . . . . You 
ought not to despise our little knowledge, though 
you are ignorant of it.” The folklore related by 
Sebele, who is a genial soul with a store of fairy 
tales and a taste for drink, are curious, and has some 
points of resemblance to that of Northern nations. 
Is it, by the way, wise for the missionaries to put 
down the custom of circumcision? One would have 
thought that in a country most of which is north of 
the tropic of Capricorn it would have been wiser to 
substitute infant circumcision for the native rite, 
which is delayed till adolescence and accompanied 
by many objectionable practices. But the mission- 
aries have learnt so much about the people that 
they ought to know best. 


THE REVISED APOCRYPHA. 


Tue ApocrypHa. Translated out of the Greek and Latin 
Tongues, being the Version set forth a.p. 1611, compared 
with the most Ancient Authorities, and Revised a.p. 1894. 
Printed for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Oxford: At the University Press. 


Wit the publication of the present volume the 
revision of the Authorised Version of the Bible is 
brought to a close. Begun in 1870, the task has 
taken just a quarter of a century to complete; and 
comparatively few of the scholars who at the outset 
constituted the company of revisers have lived to 
see the work carried through to the end. This is in 
striking and significant contrast to the history of the 
preparation of the Authorised Version—itself a re- 
vision of earlier and still famous translations ; first 
suggested in 1604, it was published in 1611, and the 
actual work of translation probably occupied little 
more than three years. This difference in time 
occupied by the scholars of the seventeenth 
and the scholars of the nineteenth century 
in the accomplishment of a _ precisely similar 
task is due in part to the greater division of 
labour practised by the earlier translators, but far 
more to the greater accuracy in detail which 
is now demanded of a translator, and to the rich 
accumulation in the interval of materials for the 
restoration and interpretation of the sacred text. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
science of textual criticism was still in its infancy, and 
gave the translators little trouble or anxiety; in our 
day in its application to the New Testament it has 
been brought to a high degree of perfection, and the 
task of the revisers was rendered proportionately 
more delicate and exacting. Again, the labours of 
the Old Testament revisers were at once more pro- 
longed and more fruitful in consequence of the 
great advances in the scientific and comparative 
study of Hebrew grammar and lexicography. 

Throughout the Revised Version there is a far 
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greater effort after detailed accuracy and uniformity | 
of rendering than the translators of the Authorised 
Version ever desired to make. Indeed, one of the 
most interesting things to observe in connection 
with the latter work is the struggle between the 
characteristic literary tendency of the time to repro- 
duce in a translation the general sense and effect of 
the original without regard to the details, and often 
at their expense, and the necessity in the special 
case of the Scriptures of a translation which should, 
as far as possible, serve the unlearned in the same 
way that the originals served the learned: as “a 
panary of wholesome food against fenowed tradi- 
tions ; a physician's shop... of preservatives against 
poisoned heresies; a pandect of profitable laws 
against rebellious spirits; a treasury of most costly 
jewels against beggarly rudiments ; finally, a fountain 
of most pure water springing up unto everlasting 
life.” It is thus evident from their preface to the 
reader that the translators of 1611 did not share the 
modern Anglican sympathy with the Roman Catholic 
position—that the Scriptures, apart fromthe Church's 
interpretation, are dangerous to laymen. But 
the check thus exercised on their literary tastes 
by doctrinal exigencies was withdrawn in the 
case of the Apocrypha, since that, according to 
the Articles of the Church of England, is no 
binding authority in matter of doctrine. To this 
fact we may probably trace the difference in style 
between the Authorised Version of the canonical and 
of the uncanonical books. In the case of the latter 
it is loose and redundant, and the original is 
frequently represented, or misrepresented, in the 
freest manner. On this account—apart from the 
different inherent values of the different parts of 
the Bible—revision was nowhere more seriously 
needed than in the Apocryphal books ; and it is only 
because these have in recent times increasingly fallen 
into the background that this final volume of a great 
work, unlike the two earlier volumes, has appeared 
unanticipated and almost unobserved. 

The rule laid down for the guidance of the re- 
visers—that “the text to be adopted be that for 
which the evidence is decidedly preponderating ”"— 
has very naturally been differently interpreted; for 
an entirely different textual problem presents itself 
in connection with each of the three main divisions 
of the work. In the New Testament conjecture is 
seldom—if ever—necessary, in consequence of the 
abundance of manuscript evidence; moreover, evi- 
dence in the original Greek can be cited in all cases. 
The case is different in the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha. The Old Testament revisers had to 
decide whether they would be governed by the 
testimony of the late manuscripts written in 
the original Hebrew tongue, or by the far more 
ancient testimony of the Greek versions which—in 
spite of being indirect, is in innumerable cases unmis- 
takably clear and, as unmistakably, truer than that 
of our present Hebrew manuscripts. Having once 
decided—most unfortunately—on the former course, 
they were rid of the textual problem: for, as every- 
one knows, the existing Hebrew variants are trivial 
and entirely void of interest. In the Apocrypha the 
problem is complex; several of these books were 
written in Hebrew, but the Hebrew originals have 
perished. Conjecturally, and yet to a large extent 
with extreme probability, these originals can be 
restored. Two methods, then, are possible: an 
English translation may either reproduce the 
existing Greek translations, and so present us with 
the literature as it was current among Greek- 
speaking and Greek-reading Jews, or so far as 
possible reproduce the original and conjecturaily 
restored Hebrew—in other words, the literature as 
it issued from its several authors. The former 
method has been attempted on behalf of the 
English reader, and with marked success, by Mr. 
Ball in his notes to the Variorum Edition of the 
Authorised Version; but it is the latter which has 
been adopted by the revisers. The canon which 








seems to have governed the revisers both in the 


Old Testament and in the Apocrypha appears to 
have been that conjecture—even such as is involved 
in the mere retranslation of a version—must be 
avoided. This has fortunately had a far less serious 
effect in the Apocrypha than in the Old Testament ; 
indeed, it is quite open to question whether it has 
not been beneficial. The result in the two cases is 
this: the translation of the Old Testament is from 
a text which in parts is manifestly corrupt and, 
whether regarded from a literary or religious stand- 
point, of very minor interest ; the translation of the 
Apocrypha is also from a text in parts corrupt but 
still of the highest religious and literary interest; 
for it was in their Greek translations (or originals) 
that these books circulated among the Jews of the 
Dispersion, and were subsequently used by the 
Christian Fathers; in this form alone, both in the 
Jewish and the Christian Churches, they obtained 
canonical or quasi-canonical value. The revised 
translation thus presents the Apocrypha in the 
form in which it exercised its greatest influence. 
An incidental result of the method adopted is that 
some passages are obscure, and some, to speak 
frankly, nonsensical. In these cases the obscurity 
and the nonsense are due in the first instance to the 
Greek translators; that they are retained in the 
English is only proof of the faithfulness with which 
the English translators have adhered to their 
method. 

With regard to the Greek text itself, the revisers 
were placed in an unenviable position. Textual 
criticism of the Apocrypha is not very advanced. 
The alternatives, therefore, between which the re- 
visers had to choose were to delay the translation 
indefinitely, or to avoid attempting “any complete 
revision.” They adopted the latter, and, for so 
doing, require no defence or apology. The most 
important textual changes consist in the incorpor- 
ation of the long-missing fragment of 2 Esdras, 
amounting to seventy verses, and the entire omission 
from the book of Ecclesiasticus of several inter- 
polated verses. 

The translation of the Apocrypha, we are told in 
the preface, was divided among four committees. 
Under these circumstances neither uniform thorough- 
ness of revision, nor entire freedom from inconsist- 
encies, need be expected. Alterations seem to be 
most numerous in the book of Wisdom; they are 
generally improvements, although the absolute 
necessity of several is not apparent. The older 
phraseology is perhaps more largely retained in 
Ecclesiasticus ; thus the familiar, but not perfectly 
exact translation, “Let us now praise famous men 
and our fathers that begat us,” reappears. The Old 
Testament revisers, in the books assigned to them, 
are still more conservative, and have, for example, 
left unrevised archaisms like “ what time as,” “ Darius 
his cousin,” which might well have been abandoned. 
But these are small matters; the merits of the 
different parts of the revision vary, but they are 
always great. 

In the first book of Maccabees—the only strictly 
historical work in the collection—the marginal notes 
give the equivalent dates B.c. for the chronological 
statements in the text, which are based on the 
Seleucid era. Otherwise, these notes are mostly 
confined to literal or variant renderings and to 
references to the original text. 


LYELL’S WORK FOR GEOLOGY. 


CHARLES LYELL AND MoperN Gero.ocy. By Professor 
T. G. Bonney, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., ete. (The Century 
Science Series.) London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell 
& Co. 


PROFESSOR BONNEY has succeeded in giving a very 
good account both of Lyell and his geological work. 
The materials for both the biographical and the 
scientific part are, of course, abundant and interest- 
ing, and little fault can be found with the use that 
has been made of them. 
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interpose in the middle of the book a chapter on 
“The History and Place in Science of the ‘ Principles 
of Geology.” This chapter explains clearly the 
state of geological science at the time when Lyell’s 
work began, and the character of the observation 
and theorising that had brought it to that state. 
Lyell is viewed, on the whole, rather in relation to 
his predecessors than to his successors, though a brief 
account is given of his reception of the “Origin of 
Species” and his conversion to Darwin's views. 
He is regarded, however, first of all, as closing the 
period that began with Hutton’s uniformitarian 
theory. As Professor Bonney very well puts it, 
Lyell “found uniformitarianism an hypothesis, and 
he left it a theory.” In the way of his advocacy— 
against the “ catastrophists”—of “ modern causes,” 
there stood at first the forces of tradition both 
within and without the ranks of scientific men. A 
part of the book that may be commended to the 
general reader is that which relates the struggle in 
the early part of Lyelli’s career with the “ Diluvi- 
alists,” then a powerful party, strong in theological 
support both in England and on the Continent. 
Not long before 1830—the year of the publication of 
the first volume of the “ Principles”—five hundred 
guineas were paid by a publisher for a popular 
work, “just coming out,” “to prove the Hebrew 
cosmogony.” The procedure of King’s College 
(newly founded) in relation to Lyell himself was 
particularily amusing. He had been appointed pro- 
fessor there, and his lectures, the first session, had 
proved too popular for the Council. Consequently, 
next session the presence of ladies was forbidden on 
the ground that it “diverted the attention of the 
young students,” of whom, as Lyell remarks, he 
had two from the College each session. The result 
was that after the opening lecture the attendance 
dropped down to a class of fifteen. Thus was 
orthodoxy vindicated and the College secured from 
“the danger of being charged with lending itself to 
heretical teaching.’ This, however, was a mere 
episode of no importance in Lyell’s career. That 
career, as the author very well brings out, was 
marked at once by good fortune as regards all 
external circumstances and by steady persistence in 
a chosen line of work. Lyell’s power as a scientific 
expositor is rightly assigned in part to the fact that 
he was “ not only a careful observer and a reasoner 
of exceptional inductive power, but also a man of 
general culture and a master of his mother tongue.” 
The width of his tastes and interests always remained 
with him, and this makes us regret a little that more 
is not quoted of the remarks on subjects outside 
science that were noted down in his travels through 
Europe and America. Some readers might have 
been willing to sacrifice for more of the general 
impressions and ideas a little of the detailed geology. 
But, after all, the book is on Lyell as a geologist; 
and his other side, if it is not dwelt on at great 
length, is indicated by touches all through. 


AN ARCTIC ISLAND. 


{ce-Bounp on Kouevry. A Chapter in the Exploration of 
Arctie Europe, to which is added a Record of the Natural 
History of the Island. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye. London: 
A. Constable & Co. 


Mr. TrREvVoR-BATTYE’S “Icebound on Kolguev” de- 
scribes a journey to an island which, although pro- 
bably visited in the seventeenth century by English 
merchants, has nevertheless remained practically 
unknown to us. Kolguev lies off the north coast of 
Europe, about half-way between the entrances to the 
White Sea and the River Pechora, in an extremely 
shallow sea. Several Russian accounts of the island 
are extant, the best being one by Professor Saweljew, 
but as they are all incomplete—especially as regards 
natural history—Mr. Trevor-Battye determined to 
explore the island further, and with this view sailed 
from Peterhead on the steam yacht Saxon in June, 
1894, accompanied by his friend Mr, Powys, and Mr, 








Hyland, who was to act as bird-stuffer. Mr. Trevor- 
Battye and Mr. Hyland, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, landed on the east coast of Kolguev about 
the end of June, Mr. Powys going on to Novaia 
Zemlia with the Saxon. On the island they fell in 
with a large party of Samoyads, with whom they 
lived, exploring the island and collecting specimens, 
until the middle of September, when they found 
means of crossing to the Kolokolkora Gulf, and pro- 
ceeding thence by sledges to Ust Zilma, and so to 
Arkhangel, by a route not very different from that 
followed by Mr. Jackson. A good deal was done 
during the stay on the island in the way of adding 
to our very defective knowledge of its topography; 
the most important conclusion arrived at being that 
Kolguev, unlike most of the islands of those seas, is 
devoid of any massive rock, and wholly made up of 
alluvial deposits and imperfect sandstones, with 
isolated blocks of granite. Kolguev, of course, re- 
sembles the neighbouring continental tundra in 
many respects, but there seems to be good evidence 
that it was never directly connected with it, but 
rose from the sea in the general upheaval, which is 
also responsible for the raised beaches on the oppo- 
site coast, described in ‘“‘ The Great Frozen Land.” 

Mr. Trevor-Battye’s pet subject is evidently 
ornithology, and we think his best work is to be 
found in this department; the observations on birds 
in the text of his book are continuous and careful, 
and the notes in the special appendix clear and to 
the point. Considerable attention was devoted to 
the flora of the island, and although the study of 
the fifty-nine Samoyad inhabitants and their speech 
did not bring new facts of first-class importance to 
light, the points of similarity to the Samoyads of 
the mainland are in themselves interesting. But we 
must confess to a feeling of disappointment with Mr. 
Trevor-Battye’s beautifully got up book. It is true 
the field was somewhat limited; still we think more 
might have been made of, for example, the geology 
and topography of the island, not to mention its 
meteorology. Three pages are devoted to a state- 
ment of geological conclusions which must be 
supported by many interesting observations of 
which we hear nothing definite, and for which 
some of the personal experiences given at length 
in the narrative might quite well have made room, 
As a record of an adventurous and difficult journey, 
however, the book sustains its interest all the way 
through, although the “short paragraph” system is 
occasionally pushed to an almost irritating extent, 
reminding one of the refrain :— 


“ Perhaps you think there’s more, 
But there isn’t!” 


Mr. Trevor-Battye has the real exploring instinct 
—a good eye for country, and plenty of pluck to get 
across it; and we must put down to want of ex- 
perience his apparent ignorance of how to get the 
most value for his labour and hardship. In a larger 
enterprise and with better luck, we are sure he 
would take himself less seriously and compress 
weightier results into a smaller volume. 


A NEW ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Aw Apvancep History or EnGLanp. By Cyril Ransome, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History in the Yorkshire 
College. London: Rivington, Percival & Co. 

ProressorR RANSOME, who bas already written a 

“Short History” and an “ Elementary History” of 

England, has now carried his labours a step further, 

and has produced in one large and slightly cumbrous 

volume a more elaborate study of English politics in 
the past. It is needless to say that the book is 
distinguished by all the accuracy and thoroughness, 
by all the moderation of judgment and fulness of 
information, which characterise Professor Ransome’s 
historical work. The author has laid considerable 
stress on biography and character-sketching, and in 
dealing with great men like Strafford and Cromwell, 
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“ whose actions still provoke bitter controversy,” he 
has endeavoured as far as possible to let them 
speak for themselves. He has introduced into the 
text the exact words of such great documents as the 
Petition of Right and the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
has tried to keep minor details in a subordinate 
place in his narrative. He has grouped together as 
far as possible each series of closely connected events. 
He has brought his history down so late as to be 
able to speak of Sir Henry James, more prematurely 
than correctly, by his title as a peer! The arrange- 
ment of chapters, the summaries of dates, the plans 
and genealogies, and the index at the end, all help to 
make up a thoroughly useful volume; and although 
one might doubt whether there was room for yet 
another schocl-history of England, there can be no 
question that, for the purposes for which it is 
intended, Professor Ransome’s book is trustworthy 
and well equipped. 

In such a book it would not be fair to look for 
much vivid or picturesque detail. One longs, as one 
ready, for a little more colour, for a warmer and 
distincter picture of figures like Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, like Cromwell and Chatham. Professor 
Ransome’s guarded and reserved descriptions seem 
colourless beside the glowing touch of Mr. Green. 
Here and there we think the author carries his 
policy of non-committal too far. He will not pro- 
nounce on Henry VIII.’s character. He will not 
pronounce upon the Casket Letters. He has no 
Opinion to give about the execution of Charles I, 
though he states—surely too rashly—that Cromwell 
“threw himself heart and soul” into the ranks of 
those who demanded the king’s death. He passes 
no criticism upon the Irish policy of Mr. Pitt. Inall 
this we respect Mr. Ransome’s self-control and his 
obvious desire for fairness. But we question whether 
history gains by such guarded self-suppression of 
the author enough to compensate for the life and 
interest which it loses. On the other hand, we must 
remember the narrow limits of the writer's space, 
the high value of his impartiality, which is strikingly 
shown when he comes to deal with recent history, 
and, above all, the carefulness and accuracy of his 
work. The earlier portions in particular—we are 
glad, by the way, to notice that Mr. Ransome allows 
us to believe in the Druids—the study of con- 
stitutional questions under the Saxon, Norman, and 
Plantagenet kings, and the references to social and 
to literary subjects, are, though necessarily brief 
and condensed, especially to be commended. In com- 
pressing into one volume all that modern scholarship 
can tell us of English History, from the days of the 
mammoth and the musk-sheep down to the days of 
Local Veto and the Parish Councils Act, Professor 
Ransome has achieved a difficult task, and without 
wishing that his book had qualities which few school- 
books can have, we may well thank him for a very 
useful and satisfactory piece of work. 


FICTION. 
A Fiasx or Summer. The Story of a Simple Woman's Life. 
By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. London: Methuen & Co. 


Morton VERLOsT. By Marguerite Bryant. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. 


BEFORE proceeding to any detailed analysis of Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford’s delightful novel, “A Flash of 
Summer,” it is only fair to the author that we 
should quote her prefatory words. “The plot of 
this story,” she says, “occurred to me eight years 
ago, before marriage problems and questions had 
attained their present importance in fiction. I 
mention this to show that the story is a story, 
and nothing else, and does not in any way belong 
to recent controversial discussion.” To those who 
have had the pleasure of reading Mrs. Clifford's 
former novels the preface will seem superfluous, for 
all her readers recognise in her a literary artist of 
real dignity and distinction, whose indubitable 
talent neither needs nor seeks the spurious 





attraction of an appeal to ephemeral crazes. In 
* A Flash of Summer,” it may at once be said, there 
is absolutely no taint of the prevailing mania 
for preaching, proselytising, or theorising. The 
book is undiluted literature, of a very polished 
and delicate kind, and our only grievance against 
its author lies in the fact that she has here em- 
ployed her gift of pathos in so unsparing a 
manner as to render the story painfully mournful. 
Katherine Keir, the “simple woman” whose his- 
tory it traces, is, from first to last, the helpless 
victim of circumstances, anc, except for the few 
months when “a flash of summer” is granted to 
her, her short life is full of sorrow and suffering. 
She is a creature of the sweetest mouid, framed by 
Nature for love and tenderness, but doomed by Fate 
to a barren existence, in which her heart starves for 
lack of sympathy. The opening chapter shows her, 
a lonely, dreamy child, living, in the grim society of 
an elderly uncle and an old servant, that isolated 
life of a childhood which knows no childish plea- 
sures, no affection, no comradeship. In all the 
pathetic history of Katherine's sorrowful life nothing 
is more tenderly and beautifully sketched than is 
this picture of the little girl's tragic loneliness. The 
dreary house, the blighting atmosphere of reserve 
and harshness, the child’s inner life of dreams and 
pretty fancies, all are shown with marvellous deli- 
cacy and subtlety of treatment. At the age of 
eighteen, Katherine, innocent and inexperienced as 
a baby, becomes the unwilling wife of a certain Mr. 
Belcher, a middle-aged solicitor, who merely desires 
to secure for himself by this alliance her prospective 
inheritance from her uncle. The very innocence of 
the girl only serves to irritate the coarse nature 
of this man, who has no spark of love for her; and 
with the subsequent loss of the expected legacy 
his cold indifference merges into brutal tyranny. 
Goaded at last into rebellion against his insulting 
neglect and infidelity, Katherine flees from her 
husband's roof, goes abroad, and there finds the one 
fleeting gleam of happiness her life is destined to 
afford. Having met an old schoolfellow, she makes 
the acquaintance of her friend's charming home- 
circle, and in that pleasant society she spends 
several months of unbroken delight, surrounded, for 
the first time in her life, by womanly affection and 
solicitude. Then a terrible temptation to ignore the 
past and make a fresh start comes upon the poor 
girl, when she meets a man who, imagining her to be 
unmarried, offers a true devotion. In Jim Alford 
Katherine recognises a]l that her aching heart has 
yearned for, and she hates the enforced bond of love- 
less marriage which has cruelly defrauded her of all 
chance of natural joy. How it all ends we will leave 
the reader to discover for himself. The story isa 
very sad and a very beautiful one, exquisitely told, 
and enriched with many subtle touches of wise and 
tender imsight. Mrs. Clifford's gentle heroine is a 
most lovable creature, contrasting very refresh- 
ingly with the heroine of latter-day fiction. The 
minor characters are vividly realised, though we 
cannot quite believe in the unrelenting brutality of 
Mr. Belcher towards his pretty wife. “A Flash of 
Summer” is altogether an admirable piece of work, 
wrought with strength and simplicity. It will, un- 
doubtedly, add to its author's reputation—already 
high—in the ranks of novelists. 

“Morton Verlost” is a tale of distinct merit— 
fresh, interesting, and brightly written. It contains 
several excellent character-studies, and the plot is 
worked out with considerable skill. The story opens 
with the finding of a certain mysterious ring upon a 
tiny island in the West Indies. This island, called 
Pacificus, is the property of an English tobacco- 
planter named Todds, whose young wife accidentally 
digs up the buried ring in the tropical forest. Pleased 
with the quaint appearance of her treasure-trove, 
Mrs. Todds at once places it on her finger, and wears 
it until the day of her death, when it passes into 
the possession of her disconsolate husband, who, 
from that moment, wears it in memory of her, 
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Now this ring, which the Todds merely regard as 
a euricns relic, bas a remarkable history, and is 
the secret object of superstitious veneration among 
their negro servants. It is, in fact, a “fetich,” 
worshipped with horrible rites by the negroes, who 
imagine themselves bound to obey the person upon 
whose finger the ring may chance to be placed. 
Hence, when Mr. Todds, having made a large fortune 
and become an elderly childless man, repairs to 
England in search of an heir for his West Indian 
property, the “niggers” are wildly excited at the 
prospect of losing “ It,” as they term the sacred ring ; 
and the rest of the story is chiefly concerned in 
their plots to regain possession of the fetich. Mr. 
Todds’ choice of an heir falls upon Morton Verlost, 
a young Englishman who has done him a signal 
service ina moment of peril. To this young man, 
therefore, he bequeaths his entire fortune, coupled 
with the condition that he shall marry the testator’s 
niece, Miss Nora Smith. The mysterious ring he has 
already given to Morton as akeepsake. Having thus 
complicated matters, Mr. Todds departs this life, 
leaving his legatee to fulfil as best he may 
the responsibilities thus thrust upon him. The 
idea of marrying Miss Smith is particularly dis- 
tasteful to him, for not only is that young lady 
a total stranger, but his affections are already 
given to another woman. But Nora Smith is a 
young person of much determination and little 
sensitiveness; nor can she lightly brook the sur- 
render of a fortune which means so much to her, 
a poor and hardworking girl with a sickly sister 
dependent upon her. By sheer force of will she 
compels Verlost to carry out old Mr. Todds’ wishes, 
and the wedded pair set out for their West Indian 
home, ignorant, of course, of the dangers there in 
store for the possessors of the magic ring. From 
this point the dramatic element increases in in- 
terest. The negroes, enraged at the sight of their 
fetich on the hand of a stranger, concoct ferocious 
plans to deprive him of it, and the story ends 
with a tragedy. By far the best part of the 
book—which is too discursive in the earlier portions 
—is that which deals with the tropical island, a scene 
with which the author is evidently familiar. Here 
the local colouring is vivid, and the situations are 
dramatic and exciting. We trust, however, that in 
future Miss Bryant will avoid the mistake she has 
made in “ Morton Verlost” of portraying a man’s 
passion for his stepmother. This misplaced affection 
on the hero’s part is intended to be regarded as a 
pathetic incident, but it inevitably jars upon the 
reader's taste. Miss Bryant has treated the situa- 
tion with delicacy, but it constitutes a distinct 
blemish upon a book otherwise commendable in 
tone and plot. 





SCIENCE MANUALS. 

A Lasoratory Manvat or Orcanic Cuemistry. A Compendium of 
Laboratory Methods for the Use of Chemists, Physicians, and Phar- 
macists, By Dr. Lassar-Cohn, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Kénigsberg. Translated, with the author’s sanction, 
from the second German edition by Alexander Smith, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Assistant-Professor of General Chemistry in the University of 
Chicago. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

An IntTropuction To THE Stupy or SEAwREDS. By George Murray, 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Keeper of the Department of Botany, British 
Museum, With 8 Coloured Plates and 88 Other Illustrations, 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Dr. Lassar-Coun’s work has been translated into English— 

having been previously translated into French—as covering a 

field not previously occupied. It is not a text-hook of Organic 

Chemistry, but is rather a complement to the existing text-books. 

While most text-books deal mainly with the description of sub- 

stances and of chemical reactions, the present volume is a 

compendium of the methods actually used in the laboratory. 

Some modifications which have been introduced by the translator, 

with the approval of the author, will facilitate the use of the 

book. Dr. Smith has also added references to papers published 
within the last two years—-the second German edition, from 
which the translation has been made, dating from 1893—and 
has verified and corrected the references to the original litera- 
ture. The book, in its present form, ought to be found 
eminently serviceable: for, as the author points out, organic 
chemistry on its practical side has usually been treated by the 
writers of books on the subject with less elaboration than 





inorganic chemistry. Now, in the operations of organic 
chemistry it « .ten happens that only two or three per cent. of 
the material used is transformed into what we reyard as the 
chief product of a reaction; aud it is not known what becomes 
of the bulk of the interaciing substances. Mere knowledge of 
the equation according to which the transformation takes place 
is thus only a small part of what the student has to learn; and 
yet it is often thought sufficient. By making good use of the 
references given in the books to papers on the subject, the 
student may, indeed, find out what he has to do; but the 
methods are not given in the books themselves in a compendious 
form. Those who have not time to read chemical literature 
extensively will find collected in the present work all that is to 
the point in any particular line of practical work they may be 
pursuing. 

In kis attractive book on seaweeds Mr. Murray has attempted 
to keep the rule of describing only what he has personally verified 
by examination or by inspection of the original account, and this, 
he says, has been possible in nearly every case. The body of the 
book consists of a systematic arrangement of seaweeds according 
to sub-elass and order. Of these each is well illustrated and 
deseribed. The general aspects of the subject are discussed 
in a very useful introductory section, which is followed by a list 
of selected books and papers. The colours of seaweeds are first 
remarked on; for differences of colour, owing to their striking 
coincidence with differences of structure and development, are 
the basis of classification. Fundamentally all seaweeds are 
green; this colour they derive from the chlorophyll that char- 
acterises green vegetation generally. The add tional colouring 
matters are indicative of range in the depth of the sea. The 
main influence regulating the pigment is the nature of the 
supply of sunlight. Thus we get a very close connection 
between external conditions and structure, whatever may be 
the precise way in which it is brought about—the red, brown, 
and yellow colouring matters, added to the fundamental green, 
being adaptations to the supply of sunlight. While light deter- 
mines the zonal distribution of seaweeds, temperature is the 
leading influence that affeets their geographical distribution. 
These very direct influences of light and temperature, we may 
conjecture, are related to that greater “ simplicity of environ- 
ment” of algw than of land vegetation, on which the author 
dwells. Salinity of water, currents, and human influence are 
among the minor features determining the character and dis- 
tribution of seaweeds. One interesting observation is that the 
Arctic and Antarctic floras have many forms in common. The 
dependence of animal on vegetable life which obtains universally 
is found also in the sea population. It is mainly on the little- 
investigated pelagic flora that animal life in the sea depends. 
This pelagic flora is of inconceivably great bulk, and, “ in fishery 
matters,” is “the basis of the pyramid of which man is the apex.” 
Upon the distribution of alge in time a little is said ; but this, 
as the author remarks, “is a branch of study which is somewhat 
starved by lack of material.” The geological record is here, of 
course, very defective. Finally, Mr. Murray does not forget to 
give directions for collecting and cultivating seaweeds. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE world is indebted not merely to its great men, but to those 
who befriended them in hours of weakness or despondency. 
Amongst those who have earned an honourable claim to remem- 
brance by all lovers of literature are “ The Gillmans of High- 
gate,” who gave poor Coleridge a harbour of refuge in their 
house towards the close of his storm-tossed life. Mr. Alexander 
Gillman has just published a brief but finely-illustrated mono- 
graph, which describes in intimate fashion and modest simplicity 
the relations of the poet with his own family. Dr. Adams, of 
Hatton Garden, introduced Coleridge, in 1816, to the man who 
became at once his friend and his physician for the rest of his 
life. He described the poet to Mr. Gillman—at that time a 
young surgeon of thirty-four, in large practice at Highgate—as 
a “very learned but unfortunate gentleman,’ who wished to 
board in the house of some medical man essed of the 
“ courage to refuse him any laudanum.” Dr. Adams suggested 


that such a proposal might not be “absolutely inconsistent” 


with Mr. Gillman’s family arrangements. He further hinted at 
the literary reputation of the proposed patient, and it is odd to 
find that he added of so brilliant a man as Coleridge: “ His 
communicative temper will make his society very interesting, as 





* Tue Gittmans or HicuGatre, with Lerrers From Samvet TAYLor 
CotzripGr. Illustrated with Views and Portraits, by Alexander 
W. Gillman. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue Coasts oF Devon anp Lunpy Istanp. By John Lloyd Warden 
Page, Author of ‘‘ An Exploration of Dartmoor and Its Antiquities.” 
Illustrated. London: Horace Cox. 

Tue Entatr; og, Tue Lareps or Grirpy. With an Introduction by 
J. R. Crockett. Works of John Galt. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 

SHAKESPEARE’Ss TraGepy oF Kine Lear. With Preface and Glossary 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. (Temple Shakespeare.) pee — 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF OTHELLO. With Preface and Glossary 
by Israel Gollancz, M.A. (Temple Shakespeare.) Frontispiece. 
London: J, M, Dent & Co. 
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well as useful.” Mr. Gillman was not in search of such a 

tient, but he was a kind-hearted, cultivated man. and the case 
interested him. He asked for an intervir and Coleridge 
ealled, and led him captive by his winning manner and the 
affluence of his talk. The following Monday the distressed 
poet, who was just ten years older than his host, took 
up his residence at 3, The Grove, Highgate Hill, 
bringing the proof-sheets of ‘ Christabel in his hand ; 
and during the eighteen years of life that were yet ap- 
pointed to him, this “ heavy-laden, high-aspiring, and surely 
much-suffering man,” as Carlyle described him, abode under 
that hospitable roof, and found beneath its shelter quiet from 
the fear of evil. Once a week, beginning somewhere about the 
_ 1820, men of established reputation or bright promise. like 
tdward Irving, Julius Hare, Thomas Carlyle, Arthur Hallam, 
and F. D. Maurice, gathered around the poet. Charles Lamb 
was a frequent visitor, and when they came to town, which was 
not often, Wordsworth and Christopher North renewed the ties 
of old association by a pilgrimage to Highgate. Quite recently 
Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, in his edition of the “ Letters” 
of his grandfather, has paid a generous tribute to what he terms 
the inexhaustible patience, the unimpeachable loyalty, and the 
indestructible love of Mr. and Mrs. Gillman. Coleridge him- 
self declared that Gillman had been more than a brother to him. 
He described his benefactor as “a man of strong, fervid, and 
agile intellect,” whose master passion was for truth; and he 
bore not less emphatic testimony to the gentle, refined woman, 
whose presence brightened and whose sympathy solaced the 
closing and most tranquil stages of a life of strain and stress. 
These pages, by many slight but significant incidents, help us to 
understand the poet’s surroundings at Highgate, and the depth 
of his indebtedness to a ministering friendship marked by rare 
unselfishness and a charity which never failed. ‘There are some 
interesting pictures of places in this volume, as well as several 
portraits, 

A pleasant holiday book, descriptive of The Coasts of 
Devon,” has just been published by Mr. Warden Page, who 
is widely known throughout the West of England by a com- 
panion volume on the rivers of the county, as well as by 
picturesque and well-informed monographs on “ Dartmoor” and 
“ Exmoor.” The present volume is entirely delightful, for it is 
written with brains as well as enthusiasm, and is packed with 
information, interwoven with historical anecdote, local gossip, 
and tradition. Mr. Page knows the fisher-folk along the shores 
of Devon, and he sets them cleverly against the background, 
now of romantic and now of majestic scenery. He disclaims at 
the outset any intention of filling his pages with statistics, or of 

lacing the reader in possession of a list of the most desirable 
10tels. He follows another and, we think, a more excellent, way, 
for his book is the outcome of leisured personal rambles over the 
breezy cliffs or along the shingly beach of the fairest county in 
England. The best time for a walking tour in Devonshire, so 
far as the scenery is concerned, is late spring. Unluckily, May, 
when the tender, luxuriant foliage is at its best, is not usually a 
fine month in Devonshire, and persistent ram is apt to make 
havoe of sentiment. Mr. Page sar em that, from the weather 
point of view, experience has taught him that the time for a long 
ramble is during the last week in March and the first in April, 
for then the ground is hard and dry, and the air fresh and 
invigorating. September is a beautiful month, but the season is 
in full swing at the watering-places, the tourist is everywhere in 
evidence, attention is apt to be scanty and prices excessive. 
There is a map in the volume and many full-page illustrations 
of artistic merit. 

There has just been added to the edition of the novels of 
John Galt, which Mr. D. S. Meldrum is editing, “ The Entail ; 
or, The Lairds of aap .” The story was first published in 
1853, and falls considera 15 below its author’s high-water mark. 
Mr. Crockett, who contributes a brief introduction to these two 
prettily-illustrated and tastefully-printed volumes, describes the 
romance as one which is concerned with the “ litigious annals of 
a hard-grained generation.” He lays stress on the wars and 
stratagems of this pawky folk, and on the unfailing mother-wit 
and close-fisted shrewdness which are at least as discernible as 
the family likeness, The novel is racy of the Scottish soil, 
though we confess that we are not entirely captivated by it. 

o more volumes have just been added to the dainty, and 
at the same time scholarly, “ Temple Shakespeare,” for which 
Mr. Gollancz is responsible. One contains King Lear and the 
other Othello, and in both cases the text is that of the Standard 
Cambridge Edition. Two quarto editions of King Lear appeared 
in 1608, but the folio edition of the play—which, of course, was 
published later—was derived from an independent manuscript, 
and is by no means identical with the earlier version. There is 
good reason to suppose that it was Shakespeare’s own hand that 
excised many passages, and Mr. Gollancz thinks it probable that 
the quarto represents a badly-printed revised version of the 
original form of the play specially prepared by the poet for 
performance at Court, whereas the folio is the actor’s abridged 
version. The play seems to have been written in the year 1605, 
and it was certainly played at Whitehall before James [. on the 
evening after Christmas, 1606. Charles Lamb deelared that 
Lear, as Shakespeare pourtrayed him, could not be acted; but 
he admitted that, in a certain well-known stage version, “ Tate 





put his hook into the nostrels of this leviathan for Garrick and 
his followers.” Othello was first published in 1622, and in the 
following year it appeared in the first folio, once more from an 
independent text. Mr. Gollancz thinks that both external and 
internal evidence coincide in favour of 1604 as the date of com- 
position, Lord Macaulay was inclined to think that Othello was 
the “ greatest work in the world,” and Wordsworth thought it 
was one of the three “most pathetic of human compositions.” 
Both of these volumes are provided with scholarly notes and 
admirable glossaries. The frontispiece in one case is a photo- 
gravure of Shakespeare’s Cliff, and in the other a similar 
rendering of the Felton portrait of the dramatist. 
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HUMOURISTS OF SORTS. 
camghipuien 

\ R. LILLY'S lectures at the Royal Institution 

as printed by Mr. Murray* make a handsome 
and attractive volume. Mr. Lilly is a conscientious 
workman, who is never troubled with any soul-dis- 
tressingdoubts as to the importance of his subject or 
the value of his treatment of it. There is something 
engaging in such seriousness. To poke fun at your- 
self is a weakness from which Mr. Lilly is wholly free. 
This comes of being a metaphysician, and Mr. Lilly is 
before everything else a metaphysician. Few lec- 
turers would have dared to do what Mr. Lilly bas done. 
He has prefaced his work with a complete sum- 
mary of each lecture, occupying in all fifteen pages. 
Here is unfolded the anatomy of his discourse; 
all its dry bones are duly catalogued and de- 
scribed. These pages mastered, there is no need to 
read the lectures. his is indeed to treat your 
reader fairly—to rob him of his native right to 
grumble—in legal language, to give him “ notice” of 
what he may expect. However, a wise reader will 
skip the summary and read the lectures, which are 
well worth his study. 
_ A lecturer is almost compelled to take a point 
of view and stick to it. He must differeatiate. 
Everybody will admit that Dickens and Thackeray 
and George Eliot and Carlyle were all four bumour- 
ists of great merit and, in these days of ours, of 
marked prominence ; but how is a lecturer to classify 
them so that each shall be different? Mr. Lilly per- 
forms this feat by pronouncing Dickens to be a 
democrat, Thackeray a philosopher, George Eliot a 
poet, and Carlyle a prophet. This done, he sets to 
work to serve you up each of these great writers on 
dishes respectively flavoured democratically, phile- 
sophically, poetically, and prophetically. With 
Dickens he is very successful, and we think makes 
out his case. Dickens was a man of the people in 
the best sense. He was almost quite free from 
“clacs-prejudice,” and a plebeian proud of his order 
is likely to become at least as great a nuisance, 
and as fruitful a source of snobbery, as any of the 
ornaments of that Society which Mr. Lilly once 
heard Father Dalgairns wittily define as “ the 
Devil's Church.” Dickens can be very hard upon 
poor and unfashionable people. He was positively 
unfair to Dissent; but what a comfort it is that he 
should have been so free from balderdash and 
adulation! None the less the French critic quoted 
by Mr. Lilly was right when he said of Dickens, 
“Sa maniére d'écrire est tout-a-fait bourgeoise.” 
Mr. Lilly reminds us of his painful “ Pictures from 
Italy.” Dickens cught either never to have gone to 
Italy, or whilst there he should have taken Carlyle’s 
advice and “perambulated his picture-galleries in 
silence.” Ile was not a reading man. When his 
library came to be sold, most of the books were 


“uncut” in the literal, and not the book-hunter’s, | 


sense of the word. He was very fond of a few 
books—of Boswell’s Johnson, and Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution”; but Dickens with a book in his hand 
Was as incongruous a figure as Gladstone with a gun, 
and yet Mr. Gladstone in his day has gone out shoot- 
ing often enough. Mr. Lilly brings out strikingly 
and well the debt of gratitude our world owes 
Dickens. His little “Jo” in “Bleak House” set 
many a heart in motion and has prompted kind and 
fruitful actions without number. When Mr. Lilly 
comes to detail, he must expect—treating as he does 
with such an author as Dickens, on whose books 
generations l:ave feasted—to meet with fierce 
opposition. Whole farnilies still fight over their 

* Four English Humourists of the Nineteenth Century.” By 
W.S. Lilly. London: John Murray 


Dickens. Mr. Lilly prints in full what to us has 
always seemed one of the most over-drawn, over- 
done, and unlaughable things in the whole of 
“ Pickwick,” the most mirth-producing book of the 
century—the crumpet story. He thinks it a most 
perfect specimen of burlesque. He then proceeds 
to Mr. Podsnap, which, clever as it may be, entirely 
lacks, to our mind, the true charm of Dickens; nor 
cau we pretend to any great admiration for “ Little 
Em'ly’s” letter, which Mr. Lilly cites as Dickens’ 
greatest achievement in the pathetic. How different 
would have been our quotations! But this only 
proves what a great creature Dickens was. “ Every 
inch of him an honest man’’—so wrote Carlyle on 
hearing of his death—and with the quotation Mr. 
Lilly ends an admirable lecture. 

In the lecture on Thackeray Mr. Lilly at once 
begins to quarrel with M. Taine for his indictment 
ef Thackeray, and introduces a definition of Psycho- 


logy—rijs uyijs hovyos—aud maintains the doctrine 
of the Unity of the Ego. It is good enough, 


yet it was a relief to light upon the paragraph 
beginning “ Now to come to Thackeray,” although 
even then we are to be told that Thackeray's moral 
philosophy breathes the spirit of Immanuel Kant. 
What Mr. Lilly says is well worth study, but he 
does not often succeed in getting Thackeray dis- 
entangled from the meshes of metaphysics. When 
he does, he is excellent; as, eg. “ Thackeray paints 
life as itis. And he knew well that human existence 
rests upon elementary moralities, upon primary 
ethical verities. His books are his experiences of 
life, his observations of life, his meditations on life, 
dramatised, so to speak, and put upon his mimic 
stage. And the ethos of the drama is ethical.” 
Can anything be better? “Be a good man, my 
dear,” said the dying Sir Walter to his son-in-law; 
and so said Thackeray to each of his readers. If this 
be Immanuel Kant, we are all for Kant; but the love 
of goodness has surely an earlier date, and has been 
taught by men writing in styles more edifying than 
Kant’s. Descending to details, Mr. Lilly is fond of 
Laura—* the Queen of marriage.” If Goodness wore 
no other form than Laura’s, we should tremble for 
the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. But this again 
is mere taste. It is lawful to love Laura. 

We began to read the lecture on Gzorge Eliot 
with curiosity. Why poet? we feverishly asked. Is 
Mr. Lilly going to pronounce “Tue Spanish Gypsy” 
a metrical masterpiece? Nothing of the kind. 
“For her metrical compositions, with just one 
exception, I care little.” The exception is rhap- 
sodical Will Ladislaw's effusion which he carols so 
prettily one fine Sunday morning walking to Lowick 
Church to see Dorothea in her pew. ‘“ Even the lines 
so hugely admired about 


‘The choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live aga'n 
In minds made better by their presence 


ceem to me, may I say it? thin in conception and 
turgid in expression.” With this jadgment we do 
not quarrel. We differed with Mr. Lilly about the 
crumpets and the ‘ Queen of marriage,” but we are 
at one about the “choir invisible.’ But thea why 
poet? “It is to her prose,and not to her verse, that 
we must turn if we would see her make proof of her 
gift as a true poet”; and then follows the inevitable 
quotation from Wordsworth, with its six powers 
requisite for the production of poetry: (1) Observa- 
tion and Description, (2) Sensibility, (3) Reflection, 
(4) Imagination aud Fancy, (5) Invention, (6) Judg- 
ment. flow easy to prove that George Hlios had all 
these fine thiugs, and therefore, take Words worth’s 
word for it, was «a poet. Sut Wordsworth left 
something out—he must have done so, for George 
Eliot was not a poet. Mr. Lilly may say what he 
likes—call “ Silas Marner” an idyll, * Adam Bede” a 
pastoral, “Maggie Tulliver” an elegiac, “ Middle- 
march” an epic—the great sense of tie universe, the 
fitness of things, the witchery of words moving to 
music in obedience to the laws of metre, are ail dead 
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against him. 
an end on’t. 
Mr. Lilly, once quit of his paradox, has much to say | 
of George Eliot that is good to listen to. He quickly | 
disposes of the notion that she was a great positivist 
teacher and a godless writer. There is more piety in 
the novels and tales of George Eliot than in all the 
fiction of the Religious Tract Society put together, 
with the productions of the corresponding depart- 
ment of the Christian Knowledge people thrown in. 
Mr. Lilly always has a philosopher in hand. Von 
Hartmann tells us, in his “ Philosophy of the Uncon- 
cious,” “all eminent artists owe their productions 
predominantly to the inspiration of their genius and 
not to the work of their consciousness.” We have 
been familiar with the remark since childhood, and 


| 
George Eliot wrote prose, and there’s | 


never knew before it was Von Hartmann’s. Nor is 
it his after all, for Mr. Lilly adds “It is no new 
doctrine,” and then quotes Plato, Cicero, Shakespeare, 
and Schelling, all to the same effect. Mr. Lilly con- 
siders “the ethics of George Eliot’s prose-poetry to 


be essentially that of the tragedians of ancient 
Hellas,” and quotes her as saying “my function is 
that of the wsthetic, not the doctrinal teacher: 
the working of the nobler emotions.” 


| 


Her themes | 


are the pity and pathos, the terror and tenderness of | 


every-day existence. Her work is essentially tragedy. 
She knew well that sorrow is a great sacrament—a 
fount of purification, a dipping of the soul in lustral 
waters It is well and nobly said. Art for art’s 
sake, in the mouths cf tenth-rate artists, is poor 
stuff—the twaddle of the studio, the baftled cry of 
sterility: the really great artist is a great teacher. 
Mr. Lilly’s last lecture has Thomas Carlyle for its 
great subject. 
standpoint between the lecturer and his theme Mr. 
Lilly is most sympathetic—their bond of union con- 





sisting, so it seems to us, chiefly in a community of | 


hatreds. Carlyle was a gocd hater, and Mr. Lilly, 
after his milder fashion, is, we should guess, a cordial 
disliker. The old parish clerk in “Silas Marner” 
refers affectionately to how he and the parson did 
the cussing on an Ash-Wednesday. Mr. Lilly plays 
the part of a good parish clerk to the “ cussing” 
of Thomas Carlyle, and bids all the people say 
anen with great fervour. Parliamentary leaders 
and Parliamentary franchises, * Rousseauan Egali- 
ties” and “ Benthamite Utilitarianism,” Carlyle 
curses them all, up the page and down, to the 
unfeigned delight of the lecturer. We all know 


Remembering the vast difference of | 


how Carlyle loved to stamp upon what he took for | 


the grave of the old Political Economy, and Mr. Lilly 
likewise aspires to read the burial-service over it— 
“the burial of an ass” he calls it; and to see 
its place taken “by the school of Hildebrand, 
Roscher, Brentano, Held, Schmoller, Nasse, Schiiffle, 
Rosler, and Wagner.” Perhaps some day a new 
Carlyle will arise and stamp upon these gentlemen. 
Carlyle liked to do his own cursing, and we 
should be sorry to have overheard his language to 
Mr. Lilly if that gentleman had ventured in his little 
drawing-room in Chelsea to speak of the “ bankrupt 


bibliolatry” and “ superannuated superstitions” of | 


Calvinism. Carlyle never allowed anyone to speak 
ill of Calvinism but himself, and it is certainly odd 
to hear a devout Catholic sneering at its super- 
annuated superstitions. After all, John Calvin be- 
lieved as fully in such Catholic Verities as the 
Incarnation and the ResurrectiGn as does his Holi- 
ness the Pepe, but Thomas Carlyle did not. The 
fact is that Carlyle carried his peculiar humour so 
far as to make it hopelessly impossible to pin him 
down to anything. His whole universe seethed and 
sweltered and heaved in a tossing ocean of sulphurous 
humour. He used in conversation to end his fear- 
some tirades in a roar of laughter, and thus put a 
significant period to his discourse. It is irritating 
to hear people carefully selecting little bits of 
Carlyle from his writings and his talk and using 
them to prove that he thought about sacred things 
much as they did, From a Church Congress point 
of view there never was a more outrageous and 
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blasphemous bit of unorthodoxy than Thomas of 
Chelsea. The other Thomas—the “ rebellious stay- 
maker ’—was a bishop (a Latitudinarian Bishop) 
compared with him. 

It would be most unjust to class Mr, Lilly with 
these rose-watery creatures. He knows his author 
far too well for that, and his admirably selected 
quotations are as generally typical as any limited 
number of quotations from Carlyle can possibly be. 
He finds in Carlyle two elemental facts, “ self-evident, 
borne in upon him with irresistible power: truths he 
could no more doubt than his own existence.” First, 
that the Infinite reveals itself to the living spirit; 
and second, the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong. Nobody who has read his Carlyle can 
doubt the truth of what Mr. Lilly says. These two 
conceptions are there. How came they there? we 
cannot but ask. His old mother had an even harder 
grip of these elemental facts than her son. What a 
strange thing is Genius, jumping all bounds and 
compelling the wide world to listen to the stormy 
voice of Annandale! The mother could have told a 
more connected tale had she ever got the ear of the 
universe. 

This is but a shabby account of Mr. Lilly's four 
Lectures; but if we send our readers to them, we 
shall have done the duty that at this precise moment 
lies nearest to us. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


NOTE-BOOK STUDIES. 
a 
Lover of England. 

FER choice for English landscape, rather than 
| Swiss, came from no insensibility to grandeur ; 
her loving the Wiltshire chalk downs more—far 
more—thau the mountains of Vaud and of Valais, 
was due to no undervaluing of beauty. The earnest- 
ness of her nature, its demand for the real, its 
instinct for reaching the centre and disregarding 
the surface, its veritable depth—it was this that 
accounted for the preference. For her, the blue 
Lake Leman was disfigured by the Grand Hotel; 
the Funiculaire Railway spoilt the giant hill- 
side; and she had scanty pleasure in the engines 
of the Systeme Abt—smoking, panting, grinding 
round the mountains, with a load of tourists with 
opera-glasses and flasks. It was half of it trifling 
and child's play ; sham romance; toys and theatri- 
cals, which a competent metteur-en-scéne would 
have managed much better. Seeing these, she only 
longed to be back again where the winds of an 
English autumn stirred the trees round the home- 
stead, and the changing grey and gold of the 
English weather swept over the long backs of the 
protecting Downs. 

Casimii’s Portraits. 

For his age, Casimir had had already a wonderful 
success. His portraits were so full of character and 
independence, there was quite a run upon them. It 
was such a change, after the usual tepid flattery, for 
eminent persons and attractive women to go down 
for a few hours to his studio, and to feel, when they 
came away, much as one feels after a searching visit 
to a great doctor in Grosvenor Street—that nothing 
whatever remains to be revealed: the worst, at all 
events, is known. 

Cannes: Mistral Morning. 

To-day the Mistral tears through the eucalyptus, 
swings the palms, and brings to the ground, 
almost, the slender grace of the pepper tree, and 
makes of the weedy mimosa an unresisting prey. It 
somewhat moves even the stodgy leaves of the great 
cactus that grows by the wall-side, or spreads its 
curving lines and tropical greyness over the green 
grass of the watered lawn. Some of the more flexible 
of the palms, in the wind, lift themselves with 
gestures of remonstrance and affront like an out- 
raged woman. Amidst this havoc, through the 
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keenness of the light, each contour of each mountain, | 
and each distant wave, is chiselled sharply, and the | 


white villa gleams whiter than before. 


London : “ Watch Night.” 


Walking up Regent Street, in the last hour of | 


New Year's Eve—from a lonely visit to a theatre 
which had not amused him—Mr. Peddington had 
heard the unaccustomed summons of a church bell, 
from the passage on the right-hand side, and had 
obeyed its reiterated call. Within, what sence of 
quiet! People were solemnly gathering. Then the 
sound of music, and, in a remote part of the church 
—and distinguished only between the groups of now 
upstanding figures—a flash of white, with the proces- 
sion, and the processional hymn. In the seat to which 
Mr. Peddington had been motioned—and next, indeed, 
to himself—a youngish woman, tall and spare, refined 
of feature, graceful of movement, sat, knelt, and stood: 
the service and her thoughts absorbing her. She 
was robed in some dull black, flowingly made, 
and the smallest of trim bonnets, dull black likewise, 
was edged with a quaint, demure, and narrow 
bordering of white. Mr. Peddington took it all for 





editorial and financial, testifying that Mr. Punch 
mewed his mighty youth like other mortals, 
aud had divers childish ailments which threatened 
to carry him off. A defective circulation, for 
instance, was rather ominous till the injection of 
the first Punch Almanac gave it a robust action. 
There is a legend that the first Almanac was 
evolved by H, P. Grattan, then in the Fleet Prison, 
and Henry Mayhew, at the rate of thirty-five jokes 
apiece per day for a week, though it is not affirmed 


_ that Grattan’s share of this hard labour was part of 


the prison discipline. But the prospectus of Punch 
has a penitential flavour, and none of the spon- 
taneity which afterwards distinguished that illus- 
trions periodical. What torments, for example, 
must have accompanied the birth of this !—“ Politics. 
Punch has no party prejudices—he is Conservative 
in his opposition to Fantoccini and political puppets, 
but a progressive Whig in his love of small change 


and a repeal of the union with public Judies.” 


the dress of a nursing Sisterhood. The worshipper | 


had red-gold hair, brown eyes that would have been 
topaz, if topaz were ever soft; and, in her ivory face, 
the jaw was square, and the ivory cheek hollow. 
She recalled, immediately, the only French painter 
Mr. Peddington ever cared for; the only Frenchman 
whose type appealed to him personally. A Henner, 
alive for once, in the very pose of * La Priére.” 


Nancy Nanson. 


She is the youngest of good dancers, and one of 
the most agile; and Henner, grave Alsatian, were 
he here, would put down his brushes—she is not his 
affair, at all. Yet is she none the less worthy; and, 
as she flashes on the stage, I amuse myself by 
asking who the painter would be, to render her. 
The rapidity of her movement would baffle Degas; 
the modelling of her knee would ececcupy Ingres. 
But has a colourist no opportunity, as the black- 
stockinged, white-robed sprite is here, and there, 
and here again, with some rosette or silken bow—or 
is it short red feathers?—screamingly scarlet, tossing 
upon her head, and all the figure moving in brilliant 
and vivacious light, against the stretched background 
of sober crimson ? 


Social Position. 


Evidently there was a rather distracted gaiety in 
these carly consultations at the “Shakespeare 
Head.” 

It is a far ery from this primitive joking to the 
“Snob Papers” and the “ Song of the Shirt.” That 
Mr. Punch published those masterpieces is, in itself, 
a lasting tribute to his eminence. Hood’s poem 


_ trebled the circulation of the paper, and Thackeray’s 
| satire established the authority of Punch as a censor 


of manners. The relations of this great writer to 
the journal which nursed his fame form the most 
interesting passages in Mr. Spielmann’s chronicle. 
The jealousy between Thackeray and Douglas 
Jerrold produced constant bickerings. “I hope you 
didn’t present it with your own mug,” was Jerrold’s 
ariable remark when Thackeray announced at the 
Punch table that he had stood godfather to a 
friend’s baby. Some consciousness of his rival's 


| superiority may have embittered the author of “A 


| understandings. 


” 


Man Made of Money” against the author of “ Vanity 
Fair”; but a curious letter from Thackeray to 
Mr. F. M. Evans, written in 1855, shows that 
the old ties had been disturbed by several mis- 
There was offence at the table 
in Bouverie Street when Thackeray exalted Leech 
in the Quarterly Review at the expense of his 
colleagues. Then Thackeray was incensed by the 
attacks in Punch on Palmerston and Napoleon III. 


| But the most interesting revelation in this letter is 


Our two agreeable friends appear, both of them, | 


fascinated. But what does it really mean? They 
have only looked at each other, like Wilhelm Meister 
and the Countess, “across the chasm of birth and 
rank.” Grasp well the situation! It was not Wil- 
helm Meister that was attractive. No, nor the 
Countess. It was only—the chasm. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








MR. PUNCH.* 
THE beginning of Punch! It is no small shock 
to learn that this spirit of drollery had a 


the complaint about the pay. “ Wishing you all 
heartily well, I wrote a few occasional papers last 
year, and not liking the rate of remuneration, which 
was less than that to which I had been accustomed 
in my time, I wrote no more.” Why the “old rates 
of payment” were altered in the case of a man who 
had risen from the ranks to a commanding position 


| in literature does not appear. “I am not a man,” 


beginning, like mere commonplace things. One | 
prefers to think of it as belonging to immemorial 


time, as contemporary with the Sphinx, at least, 
and the source of the conundrums which C£dipus 
answered with such facility. Mr. E. T. Reed seemed 
to have some inkling of this when he drew his “ pre- 
historic peeps” of cur rude forefathers, cracking 
merry jests, for all the world like the Punch staff of 
the period. But the scientific historian will have 
none of these speculations. He takes us back only 
half a century or so, to show us the incubation of 
Punch in, or near, Fieet Street, the baptism at Mark 
Lemon's “Shakespeare Head,” the certificate of 
that rite, otherwise the original prospectus, in 
Lemon's handwriting, and a variety of particulars, 

* “The History of Punch”’ By M. H. Spielmann, With 
Numerous Illustrations. London: Cassell & Co 








continues Thackeray, “ who quarrels about a guinea 
or two except as a point of honour... . When I 
could have had a much larger sum than that which 
you gave me for my last novel, I preferred to remain 
with old friends who had acted honourably and 
kindly by me.” That is a touch of character which 
Paternoster Row would like to see in some popular 
authors to-day. 

Thackeray's quarrel with the policy of Punch 
is witness of our comic censor's authority. The 
Punch cartoon, indeed, has always been one of the 
most powerful weapons in public life. It did much 
to keep alive the popular dislike of Prince Albert, 
and to stimu'ate national irritation against Napo- 
leon III. When foreigners complain that the par- 
ticular class of social humonrs, from which the 
French caricaturists draw their chief inspiration is 
forbidden to the pages of Punch, they forget that in 
the larger sphere of public affairs no satirical print 
on the boulevards has ever exercised the world-wide 
influence of Tenniel’s pencil. If Punch were German 
it would long ago have been condemned at the in- 
stigation of a sensitive Kaiser for the awful offence 
of lése-majesté. If it were Turkish, the staff would 
exchange Bouverie Street for the bottom of the 
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Bosphorus. In our domestic politics the influence 
of the cartoon is incalculable. Lord John Russell ac- 
knowledged that the famous “No Popery” picture was 


| 
| 


the keenest thrust he received in the whole course of | 


his career. He showed his appreciation in a charac- 
teristic way by rendering Leech a service which the 


with delicate ingenuity, and the result is a huge 
coloured mass, palpitating and pulsing with inverte- 
brate life. 

Wagner was the greatest of colourists; his palette 
was one of infinite resource: rich in sunset crimson 


| and prophetic gold, nostalgic azure, eager pink, clear 


most independent artist might well accept from tie | 


Minister who had felt his ridicule. Mr. Spielmann, 
who is an admirably impartial chronicler, bas not 


failed to notice the penalties of headstrong vigeur | 


in some of Punch’s campaigns. The cudgel of the 
humorist has occasionally whacked the wrong head, 
and (as in the forgotten episode of Alfred Bunn), 
has sometimes suffered inglorious discomfiture. But 
in his mellower days Mr. Punch has attained a 
breadth of view which might satisfy the most rigid 
stickler for the dignity of history. The famous 
cartoon, “ Dropping the Pilot,’ which illustrated 
the fall of Bismarck, lives in our memory like a 
chapter in Gibbon. 

The pictorial interest of this volume is rich and 
varied. Mr. Spielmann has reproduced many draw- 
ings charged with agreeable reminiscences. He has 


also set forth a feast of biographical anecdote, into | 


which it is impossible to dip without lighting upon a 
choice morsel. 
flavour of a bygone humour is the story of Albert 
Smith, who, on leaving the Punch Club one evening, 
received pawn-tickets from the attendant for his hat 
and umbrella. “He was extremely annoyed, sent 


The morsel which has the quaintest | 


the man for a policeman, and gave the whole Club | 


into custody ; and they had to pay the redemption 
price, besides looking very foolish.” 
better than the tale of the irate oflicer at the United 
Service Club, who, when he could not 
umbrella after a visit from the sedate members of 
the Atheneum, remarked, “ This comes of letting in 
' ” 


those d—— Bishops! L. F. Austin. 








AFTER “PARSIFAL.” 





HE night was hot and breathless, like a fume, and 
upon a great silken sky the circular and sonorous 
street turned like an amphitheatre. I threw 
open my light overcoat, and, seizing the arm of my 
friend, I said : 
Wagner reminds me of a Turk lying amid houris. 
The gnawing, creeping sensualities of his phrase— 
his one phrase—how descriptive of the form and 


This is even | 


| 
| 


find his | 


| 


and sudden greens. See that wonderful disintegra- 
tion of purple—it falls away into faintest flashes of 
mauve; those acute dissolutions of pink ; that tremu- 
lous, progressional yellow; that ascension of orange 
into red. Now he is massing his colours in violent 
contrast, like Rubens ; now uniting them in a golden 
atmosphere, like Titian; now compo-ing deep and 
softly-swelling organ tones, like Giorgione ; now re- 
ducing his palette to a brown and a yellow, like 
Rembrandt; or,remembering the Rubens palette, he 
is becoming fantastic, like Watteau. But he cannot 
enchant us with pure line, like Ingres; he cannot 
construct like Michael Angelo; he can only heap 
colour upon colour. With excess of technical device 
he rules huge masses of colour, and by an excessive 
up-piling of colour he attains the wonder of Tin- 
toretto—a turbulent, grotesque Tintoretto— but 
always missing that real spirit of life which the 
great Venetian did not miss. For the great Vene- 
tian was not a naturalist, and, at bottom, Wagner 
was a paturalistic writer celighting in exteriorities. 
The Ring is fullof thunderstorms and forest scenery ; 
and in Jrisfan Nature is brought into agreement 
with the sentiments of the characters, according to 
the well-known naturalistic formula. In Act I. the 
analysis of Isolde’s character is interrupted by 
descriptions of the sea in the orchestra—a pleasant 
sea on which they are faring joyously, for Tristan 
and Isolde are lovers. In Act III. the plaints of 
the wounded Tristan are interrupted by descriptions 


| of a bitter, sullen sea which prevents the arrival of 


| not appeal to her like Waguer. 


Isolde. Wagner is the most popular of writers, for 
he addresses our common sensual nature. A strict 
Puritan maiden once told me that Beethoven did 
She did not under- 
stand why, but I did. 

Wagner reminds me of the dark-eyed Bohemian 


| who comes into a tavern silently, and, standing in a 


| spell of my meditations ? 


whiteness of a shoulder, the supple fulness of the | 


arm's muscle, the brightness of eyes increased by 
kohl! Scent is burning on silver dishes, and through 
the fumes appear the subdued colours of embroidered 
stuffs and the inscrutable traceries of bronze lamps. 


corner, plays long, wild, ravishing strains. . .. I 
eee him not, I hardly hear him; my thoughts are 
far away; my soul slumbers, desiring nothing. I 
care not to lift my head. Why should I break the 
But I feel that his dark 
eyes are fixed upon me, and, little by little, in spite 
of my will, my senses awake. Like birds, they sit 
at first with ruffled feathers and eyes full of sleep; 
but, one by one, they are caught by the music; the 
wild, changing strain enters into them, gathers them 
together in the coil of its swaying passion. Now I 


am alive to the music, all has ceased but it; lam 


Or, maybe, the scene passes on a terrace overlooking | 


a dark river. Behind the domes and minarets a 
yellow moon dreams like an odalisque, her hand on 
the circle of her breast; and through the torrid 
silence of the garden, through the odour of over-ripe 
fruit and the falling sound thereof, comes the melan- 
choly warble of a fountain. Or is it the cry of lilies 
ascending through the languid water to the sky? 


The night is blue and breathless; the spasms of the | 


lightning are intermittent among the minarets and 
the domes ; the hot, fierce fever of the garden waxes 
in the almond scent of peaches and the whiteness of 
odalisques advancing—sleek oracles of mood... . I 
cried : 

Great oracle of mood! 
ing mood—blithe when natural maidens 
allure Parsifal with voices like wooing birds, or 
when, in bright April air, woods are dashed with 
May. But asmile of adolescence afloat on the face of 
that Easter morning. Colour upon colour, but never 
a clear-cut line; perpetual modulation, but never the 
idea of bursting into soaring melody. Exquisite 
scraps of melody surge out of masses of ever- 
varying, ever-modulated harmony; and these are 
transposed, twisted this way and that, transformed 


conscious of nothing else. Now it has got me, and 
I am as a trembling prey held in the teeth and 
claws of a wild animal. With eruel claws and 
amorous tongue the music feeds upon my flesh; my 
blood is drunken ; and, losing grasp of my suborned 
soul, I tremble, I expire. 

Yes; Wagner reminds me of the swarthy Bo- 
hemian who steals into a tavern and plays. I am 
bored, I do not listen; but, suddenly, a strange 
chord—almost a discord—catches on the ear, and 


| then the ear is enslaved, and accepts the impossible 


Blithe mood and yearn- | 
seek to 


intervals running from one end of the octave to the 
other and half-way up the next, dropping back, 
when the voice can go no farther, suddenly; then 
the depraved ear delights in the trembling of thirty 
violins playing the same note—the note made beau- 
tiful by the vibration of the note, and in the droning 
of double-basses striving for notes beyond the com- 
pass of the instrument, and so producing inchoate 
volume of sound, not music proper, but something 
strangely expressive of the emotion desired by the 
words. And, asI listen to the Bohemian’s formless 
rhapsody, I become a strange being that I myself do 
not know; a strange germination is in progress 
within me; thoughts and desires (hat I dread, whose 
existence in myself I was not aware of, whose 
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existence in myself I would fain deny, come swiftly | and occasionally even four. It was to this neigh- 


and come slowly, and settle and absorb and become | 


part of me. . . 
pause, I am hurried on; repudiation is impossible, 
supplication and the wringing of hands are vain; 
God has abandoned me; my worst nature is upper- 


or control. . . 


his abominable fiddle; and, seizing my bank-notes, 
my gold and my silver, I throw him all I have; I 
bid him cease, and fall back exhausted. 

But is sensuality life? ‘The house of ill-fame,” 


bourhood that Mr. Percy Alden came, in 1890, fresh 


I pause, horrified; but I may not | from the beauties of Oxford and the pleasures of a 


University career. First he made a house-to-house 
canvass for a Free Library, which has at length 


been opened, and proves an immense boon to the 
most. I see it floating up from the depths of my | 
being, a viscous scum, but I can do nothing to check | 
God has abandoned me. . . . Iam | 
the prey of that dark, sensual-eyed Bohemian and | 


town. Soon he was joined by Mr. A. K. Maynard, 
from Shipley, and together they laboured, striving to 
help in every way possible the unhappy individuals 
among whom they lived. Then by degrees they 
won the sympathies of the men and the love of the 
women, drawing them by brotherly sympathy and 
practical hard work. Shortly after they were joined 
by Mr. Will Reason, also an Oxford man, and funds 


says the moralist, “is a house of death.” And we | were collected to start a University Settlement in 


join hands with the moralist when, waving aside the 
soft-scented atmosphere of Tristan and Parsifal, we 


go out into the meadows with Beethoven. Then the | 


lark sings in the sky, the blackbird whistles in the 
copse, the breeze plays amid the long grasses, and 
we cry: “ Here, by the brook, listening to the quail 
and the yellow-hammer, rather than in the raptures 
of adulterous love, is found the eternal and essential 
spirit of life.” GEORGE Moore. 








MANSFIELD HOUSE. 


—_ «> 


IFTY years ago Canning Town was not, and 

instead we had the Essex marshes stretching 
out dreary and cheerless, the monotonous silence 
scarce broken by the croak of the moor-fowl and 
the screech of the gull. The placid waters of the 
Thames, even then thick with the dirt of London, 
lapped lazily along, the mud flats around, innocent 
of masonry, giving but little indication of the change 
so soon to come. But little by little the great 


docks grew as London became the most flourishing | 


commercial city of the world, and builders were 
set to work rearing the “ Victoria” and “Albert” 
Docks, until the marsh that had been deserted 
became clothed with a garment of houses, and 
peopled with hundreds and thousands of men, 
drawn in the first instance by the new river-side 
industry, and then in increasing numbers by the 
newly-built suburb of London. House after house 
went up, built by jerry-builders anxious only for 
profits, and heedless of non-existent sanitary 
authorities and the laws of hygiene. And so it | 
came about that the newly-erected Canning Town 
was ill-drained, ill-built, and perhaps the most | 
crowded quarter round London. 
In due course the Local Board, the first govern- | 
ment of Canning Town, gave way to the West Ham 
Town Council. Members were accorded to the 
borough, and rates were levied to improve the town, 
aid to some extent rectify the evils of bad drainage 
and jerry-building. And all the time the place grew 
and grew, street after street, house after house being 
added, family after family flocked in while Essex began 
to go out of cultivation, and the army of unemployed, 
now numbering some five thousand at the best of | 
times, began to grow, all attracted by the glitter of | 
the docks and the prospect of town life brightened | 
by the gin-palace and the music halls, and possibly | 
an occasional visit to the theatre. And so things | 
went on till a crisis arose in the great dock strike, 
and new rules were adopted, giving hope to the | 
small army regularly employed, and making the | 
wretched workless multitude larger and more | 
wretched <ctill. But yet the influx from the sur- | 
rounding neighbourhood was not checked. Still the | 
prospect of sixpence an hour, as a casual in the | 
docks, drew man after man from the hard life and | 
grinding poverty of the country to the still harder life | 
and yet greater poverty of the town. Such was the 
origin of Canning Town, where Mansfield House is 
situated, and where it is a rarity to find a family | 
occupying an entire house. Often three families | 
live in an eight-roomed house, almost always two, | 


| very surety. Two shops with the houses over them 


were purchased and utilised for club premi:es and 
class-rooms, a hall being built in the yards capable 
of holding about five hundred persons, and a resi- 
dence was hired a few doors away. Rapidly the 
work grew: man after man was attracted and heiped, 
trouble after trouble was removed, new features 
were added, residents arrived, and, finally, Mans- 
field House became firmly established. 

Space does not permit us to dwell at greater 
length upon the historical details. Suffice it to say 
that under the wing of this settlement there are 
now a men’s club with nearly five hundred members, 
using billiard, chess, bagatelle, nud reading-rooms ; 
a boys’ club, having club, reading, billiard, and 
committee rooms, besides a large gymnasium—a 
cheap lodging-house, where a hundred men sleep 
nightly at a cost of fourpence each, after having 
spent a happy evening either before a roaring fire in 
the temperance bar, or absorbed in some pleasant 
book from the library, or perchance listening to the 
musicians from the residence. Besides thi-, classes 
are held wherein mena study for the London matricu- 
lation and other examinations. A debating society 
discourses subjects grave, witty, and gay. Concerts 
are given in the hall. A P.S.A. is held on Sunday 
afternoon, and a service in the evening, followed bya 
lecture on some interesting topic. A Brotherhood 
Society holds meetings for the “ service of humanity 
in the Spirit of Jesus,” reports insanitary cases, and 
strives to rescue men from the demon of drink; and 
all the while help is given to the weak, and Irgal 
advice tendered free by experienced lawyers, difli- 


| culties are removed, and the lot of Canning Town 


workers rendered as easy as possible and as pleasant 
as life in two rooms with a large fami!y and-nothing- 


| a-week can be. In short, Mansfield House has aided 


the locality to such an extent that the writer, during 


_his short residence, often heard such remarks as: 


“T’ve allers come to Mansfield House, and I toils my 
sons to”; “I don’t know whatever I should ha’ done 
without Mansfield House”; “There's one thing I 
knows, an’ I'm not very old either, and that is that 
the best thing as ever happened here was the «tartiao’ 
o’ Mansfield House.” 





THE DRAMA. 


+e 
“Tue Divipep Way ’’—" THE MIsoGynis?.” 


F I might presume to offer Mr. H. V. E.mond 
| advice—and one is always presuming to offer 
advice to people so obviously, so exasperatingly 
young as Mr. Esmond—it would be: “g»> slow.” 
He has had great luck at the start. His tiest dra- 
matic effort, Bogey, a piece of respectab’e promise 
rather than of achievement, was rather roughly 
handled by a well-known critic, who was forthwith 
hooted in his box by a pit determined to “see fair 
play.” A better advertisement for a young author 
could not have been devised. He has had his second 
play produced by a first-rate company at a first-class 
West End theatre, and applauded by the pit— 
naturally loth to “go back upon” its previous 
action—as though it were a masterpiece. Now Mr. 
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Esmond can afford to be content for a while, and to 
let his talent—for he has undoubted talent—mature 
quietly. I will not remind him of the Horatian 
precept about “novem in annos”; that would be a 
counsel of perfection. But it will do him no harm 
to forget the plays he has seen, read, and acted in, 
and to go out and look at life with his own eyes. 
When he comes back from that expedition he 
will naturally, antomatically, have ceased to write 
such plays as The Divided Way, which is not made 
out of life but out of other plays. I do not mean 
that the piece is peculiarly “stagey ’—for it is not; 
nor that any incident in it is pilfered from any 
particular play— its combinations are original enough 
in that sense. But I do mean that the atmosphere 
of this play is unreal, that its personages are 
imagined instead of being observed, and that it is 
a piece of mechanism instead of an organic growth. 
Its subject is a good subject in itself, but it isa 
good subject in the wrong place. 
—we have been told by the Pall Mall Gazette this 


more than the pursuit—hot, close, and shameless—of 
the man by the love-stricken woman. He seeks 
safety in flight, but she threatens to follow him. 
A double suicide is then suggested, but the woman’s 
courage fails her. She sees then that she is “just 
like a common woman”; the shame of the discovery, 
the blank outlook for the future, are too much for 
her, and she does at last drain the fatal cup. But 
there was no way out of it from the first, and we all 
saw that there was no way out of it; wherefore 
we felt—and were quite within our right in feeling 
—that a wrong subject had been chosen. 

There are some capital things in the play, all the 
same. To put such a character as Lois on the stage 
is a fine piece of audacity. When Walt Whitman 
talked of “the love of women for the manly form” 
he was thought to be over-bold; but the thing 
exists, and it is a refreshing change to have it shown, 


_in place of the more common love in the reverse 


We are often told | 


week—that criticism has no concern with this ques- | 


tion of subject. “ The critic has no business to say to 
the dramatist what subject he is to treat. The critic 
is simply required to say whether a good or bad play 
has been made out of the particular subject in 
question.” 
ments of criticism.” 
ignoramus. For be thought it his business to discuss 
subjects and to exclude some of them from the tragic 
stage—the spectacle of blameless goodness, for one, 
and of unredeemed villainy, for another. The con- 
tention, not to put too fine a point upon it, is 
egregious nonsense. In the first place, a play, per- 
formed in a theatre, is not only a work of art, it is 
a public act. This at once excludes immoral and 
anti-social subjects. There is, for instance, a minor 
tale of a minor writer, Barbey d’Aureviliy—called, if 
I remember rightly, “ Le Bonheur dans le Crime "— 
which shows a pair of criminals not only uppunished, 
but remorseless and “living happily ever after- 
wards.” On the stage such a subject would be an 
outrage on public morals. But these things, it may 
be said, are the affair of the Censorship, or the 
police, not for criticism, Let us keep, then, to the 
artistic side of the matter; we shall still find subjects 
coming legitimately within the purview of criticism. 
Every artistic medium has its limitations, and con- 
sequently its restricted range of subjects. After 
Lessing's “ Laociion,” it is a commonplace to say 
that there are themes proper to the sculptor and 
themes proper to the poet. If art wants to repre- 
sent, say, the peculiar quality of greenness in an 
apple, it must do it by painting, not by narrative. 
So there are things fit for the dramatic medium, 
and things unfit—things that are not “du thédtre,” 
as M. Sarcey is so fond of saying. Among these— 
there are scores of them—are the gradual and 
minute development of character, in one direction, 
and the confused hodge-podge of the “ prose epic” 
in the other—the subject of “Une Vie” 
subject of “ Pickwick.” Again, there are subjects 
appropriate to one kind of drama and inappropriate 
to another kind. And here I come back to The 
Divided Way. 

The subject, the hopeless, “fatal” passion of a 
married woman for her husband's brother, would 
have done excellently well for tragedy. 
similar subject has furnished us with one of the 
finest of all tragedies—Racine’s Phédre. In tragedy 
Wwe are concerned only with pity and terror, and 
these are excited by the spectacle of people march- 
ing to their doom, by the vain struggles of victims 
in the grip of destiny. But for drama we want an 
open question, a problem to be solved, not a fore- 
gone conclusion. And there you have the defect of 
The Divided Way—the title is a misnomer, for the 
situation presented is really an impasse. 
married to Jack but loves Gaunt, her old sweet- 
heart, whom she had supposed dead. Gaunt loves 


Lois, but will not be false to his honour and to his 
brother. 





Not to see this is “to ignore the ele- | 
If so, Aristotle was our leading 


and the | 


A very | 


Lois is | 
| not been 


The play then resolves itself into little | 


direction which, as Stevenson said, “is so obvious as 
to be a public nuisance.” <A part so painful, so “ un- 
womanly,” is a hard nut for any actress to crack ; 
but Miss Evelyn Millard achieves the task, as the 
Jolly Young Waterman feathered his oars, with 
ease and dexterity. She presents the woman as 
a sister of Phédre, the victim of “ Vénus toute 
entiére A sa proie attachée,” the right and the only 
tolerable presentation. (And let me have done with 
the acting, while I am about it, by saying that Mr. 
Alexander as Gaunt betrays a tendency, unusual 
with him, to over-act—each particular hair doth 
stand on end and his eyeballs are too often in a 
fine frenzy rolling; that Mr. Waring is bright and 
buoyant in a part unworthy of him; and that the 
rest do nothing with various degrees of tact.) Per- 
haps the most promising feature of the play is the 
dramatic grip it shows, the scenic instinct—as, for 
instance, in the innocent revelation by a friend of 
Gaunt’s love for Lois, the very truth she was yearn- 
ing for, yet which Gaunt himself had tortured her 
by denying; and, again, in the scene between the 
father and the two sons, wherein one brother puts 
his case to the other, who is all unaware that “ de se 
fabula narratur.” To sum up, there is so much good 
work in the play as to justify the highest hopes for 
Mr. E:+mond's future. But again I beseech him to 
take time, and not be “a young man in a burry.” 

Of so childish a production as The Misogynist, 
played as a forepiece to Mr. Esmond’s play, it is 
difficult to speak with patience. Apparently it 
is in the bill solely to give Mr. Alexander the 
chance, after Mr. Hare and Mr. Irving, of revelling 
in one of those studies of exaggerated and im- 
possible “ senility” which are among the worst 
legacies of a dead theatre. The thing is a blunder. 
Most “ character-acting,” even when good of its kind, 
is a nuisance; and Mr. Alexander's character-acting 
is not good. A. B. W. 





A MEMORY OF ST.-HILAIRE, 





Paris, November 25th. 
TYVHE sudden death of M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire 
came as a painful shock this morning to the 
world of Paris and his friends and admirers. The 
venerable savant had been to the Institute on 
Saturday, and was preparing to go to the Senate 
to-day. Yesterday he was in remarkably good 
spirits. As his manservant told me: “ He chattered 
so much when I was shaving him that I had to tell 
him to keep quiet, as I was afraid of cutting him, 
At a quarter to six in the evening he went to take 
down a volume from his library, and was about to 
sit down when he collapsed, and only breathed 
for a few minutes. The doctor said it was a 
sudden failure of the heart.” M. St.-Hilaire had 
well during a great portion of the 
present year, but he had not suffered pain. 
I paid a visit to the death-chamber where the friend 
and associate of Cousin and Thiers lay apparently 
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in peaceful slumber. The antique contour of the 
majesty of death. There was no trace of pain, 
weariness, or even senile decay. The features looked 


in life; and I was vaguely reminded of the bust of 
Seneca in the Louvre. 

It is not a month since I enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing this distinguished man record his matured 
conviction on the course of affairs in this country, 
and in the world generally. These will be found 
recorded in the columns of THE SPEAKER for 
November 2ad. I sent my illustrious friend a 
copy of the paper together with an expression 
of the hops that his forebodings would not be 
realised. France and her people have, it seems to 
me, marvellous springs of vitality; and they may 
yet astonish the world by their unexpected resources. 
To which my correspondent replied :— 

“I thank you for the article in THE Speaker. I ask 
nothing better than to be mistaken; but I believe I am just 
and impartial towards my time. 
the last half-century. 


not yet see wheneo the cure of our evils is to come. . . . God 


| of him when Foreign Minister, have been too much 
face stood out in sharper outline stamped by the | 


given to listen to some people and turn a deaf ear to 
others; but his judgments were based on study and 


| experience. “ Clever man, St.-Hilaire!” his old friend 
perhaps a little harsher than their usual expression | 


Sir Joseph Crowe calls him; and there can be no 
doubt this will be the judgment of the chronicler 


| of his time. 


In private intercourse the deceased statesman 
and savant was a delightful man, full of the subtle 


/charm of old French society, of which he had 


retained the secret. His conversation could scarcely 
have been matched, even in this country of ready 
talkers. His language was invariably choice with- 
out being stilted ; an abundant flow of pithy, preg- 
nant utterances, heightened by felicitous phrases, 
and made memorable by weighty aphorisms. What 
could be more forcible, even terrific, than this appeal 
to a backsliding, sluggish Chief of the State ?— 


“Mon cher, vous avez toutes les qualités pour bien faire, 


| seulement vous ne les montrez pas; alors c’est comme si vous ne 


France has lost much during | 
As a patriot, 1 mourn for it; but I do | 


is great and good ; I rely on His providence, whatever may be | 


the trials through which we shall still have to pass.’ 


These lines, which at any time, coming from such 


a hand, would have importance, acquire now a 
peculiar significance. They speak for themselves, 
and may well be left to be pondered. Whatever be 
the judgment on the past, that on the future is still 
tocome. This utterance of a man over ninety years 
may fitly be kept as a testament for reference in 
future years. “The next century will witness 
terrible events, worse than what occurred here a 
century ago.” Those of us who live to see will find 
out whether “a French Cassandra” was a true 
prophet. It is pleasanter to trace for a few moments 
some brighter traits in this long and well-spent life. 

It is now just eighteen years since I made the 
acquaintance of this distinguished politician. At 
that time we were—to employ French political 
jargon—* La pleine crise du Seize-Mai.” Meu’s minds 
were disturbed, and talk of the Revolution, averted 
by the elections of October 14th, still filled the air. 
St.-Hilaire delivered himself with great freedom on 
the subject of the Marshal and his advisers. Accord- 
ing to our insular notions these, and other such con- 
fidences, constituted a fine disregard for the conven- 
tional restraints of public men. From the point of 
view of the statesman, they cannot be altogether 
defended. 
be taken into account in these considerations. 


| cest avec l Angleterre. 


les aviez pas—vous ne faites rien.” 

There were times when the prophet felt called 
upon to speak to his generation. He deplored the 
growing licence of the age, and did his best to 
denounce it. He was one of the few public men in 
France who still believed in a good understanding 
with England, and looked to her for light. “ Retenez 
bien ceci—la seule alliance naturelle et possible, 
* And when he had said 
these words to me I shook the old man’s hand and 
bade him “adieu,” feeling somehow that I should 


| never see him again alive. 


STUMBLING-BLOCK. 
T might have been half-past ten on New Year's 
night when a little, stout, broad-shouldered man 
knocked at the Macadams’ door. He had to knock 
some time before it was opened by an unsteady hand, 


THE 


| and Peter Macadam, the journeyman mechanic and 


| head of the household, asked who was there. 


But national idiosyncrasies require to | 
St.- | 


Hilaire appears always to have been in the habit of | 


expressing himself with perfect frankness and free- 
dom. Proof of this will be found in Senior's “Con- 
versations with Eminent Persons.” With advancing 
years this tendency took perhaps occasionally an 
extreme form; possibly it may have been at times 
embarrassing to people in authority. There may 
have been moments when certain people might have 
felt inclined to wish the French Cassandra could 
have been treated like a certain prophet of old and 
left without the recourse of his old “clouts.” It could 
not be agreeable to a succession of followers at the 
Quai d'Orsay to be told that their protests against the 
British occupation of Egypt were unavailing. In 
like manner, to hear that the so-called Russian 
Alliance was a delusion could not fail pleasantly 
on the ears of the crowd intoxicated with the shouts 
of welcome to the Russian sailors and the cries of 
“Vive la Russie!” But St.-Hilaire cared for none 
of these things ; he surveyed mankind from a higher 
standpoint than a balcony on the Boulevards. When 
caught by the irrepressible interviewer—who made 
him say strange things against the current of popular 


enthusiasm—the public shrugged its shoulders and | 


muttered, ‘ An old man! he will be speaking!” But | 


the old man knew what he was saying; and he knew 
his countrymen. Ue may have had, like everybody 
else—even the most distinguished—his prejudices, 
or, at least, his prepossessions, He may, as was said 








The 
landing was in pitchy darkness, for the jet above 
the door had not been lit. 

“Light a match and you'll see,” said the other, 
and he laughed. Peter hesitated only one moment. 

“Tf ye think I'm drunk and canna,” he said, “ be 
dam’d to ye and licht a match yoursel’.” 

His visitor laughed again as be did light a match, 
and showed a smiling, sunburnt face, almost hidden 
in a growth of iron-grey beard. 

“Don't ye ken me, Pate?” he asked at last. 

“7 dae not,” answered Peter, his eyes blinking 
in the flickering light, “and what's mair I've no’ the 
least inclination. Come ia or bide oot as ye please; 
I'm awa back to the kitchen”; and he turned on 
his heel, leaving the astonished visitor at the wide- 
open door. 

The stranger took off his cap and ecratched his 
head in his perplexity, and then he made up his 
mind aud boldly followed Peter into the kitchen, 
It was a dreary-looking place. The ashes and dust 
of what had been a good fire choked up the grate, 
the gas had been turned on to its full extent and 
was squealing, every chair was littered with clothes, 
and the unsightly remains of Peter's supper had 
been shoved to the perilous edge of the table to 
accommodate the whisky bottle and a thick ugly 
tumbler. Peter's own great bulk was dressed in a 
pair of trousers and a shirt; but feeling that too 
little for the weather, he had taken the mat off the 
kitchen bed and arranged it shawl-wise about his 
shoulders. As his visitor perceived, Peter was 
extremely drunk. 

“And ye diona ken me, Pate?” repeated the 
little man. “ Ye dinna ken your brither Colin?” 

“Colin!” said Peter, peevishly, but without 
exhibiting the least surprise. “I ken him fine—my 
brither in Australia. And you're him, are ye? Sit 
doon. Ye’re nae bigger,” he added, as an after- 
thought, “ than when ye left.” 
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“For that matter,” said the other sharply, | 
“neither are you, big and a’ as yeare. But michty 
Goad!” he exclaimed, as the idea struck him, “ is 
this my welcome home? I don’t think ye unner- 
staun’, Pate. I'm——” 

“Oh, I understand. 
there's the whisky.” 

“TI see that weel enough,” said his brother drily; 
“and ‘tis a puir crony a’ by itsel’.” 

“Och, ay; but ye get used toit. Ay, ay!” 

“I'm sorry to hear it, Pate, and sorry to see. 
Man!” he exclaimed, as the memory flashed on him 

of the expectations which had brightened his tedious 
voyage, “ ye are changed—changed awfu'!” 

“Wad ye expect me to lig a haplin for ever,” 
asked Peter, “for your benefit? Na, na, I'm my ain 
man, let me tell you, and wull be.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said his brother, hastily, “ I maun tak 
ye as I get ye, I suppose. It’s but fair; but reflect, 
I left ye a big, muckle lump o’ an apprentice, and 
now, here ye are, settled doon and mairrit, wi’ ae 
dochter, I'm led to believe, ripe for mairrying, 
hersel'!” 

“Ye're richt there,” said Peter, with a peculiar 
sneer. ‘“Oor Mary's grand at the mairryin’.” 

“And that minds me. Where's the gudewife, 
that I've never seen? Where's the bairns? and 
where's that young sprig o' mine I sent ye twa 
mouths syne?” 

“Your young cock-ma-lofty ! Oh, he’s awa’ to the 
the-yire—the genteelest places, ye maun ken. And 
Mistress Macadau’s at the the-ylre too, and the 
Misses Macadam. Int ye'll read it a’ in the fashion- 
able news inthe morn’s newspaper. We are a’ of 
the genteeli{y, ye ken, hereaboots, and sae wull you, 
wi’ your grand Australian fortune, and sae wull a’, 
a’ but the puir vulgar stumbling-block; and it’s nae 
maitter for him, for though he doesna dee, he’s easy 
hidden—och ay, easy hidden! But keep you mind,” 
he added, while his eyes gleamed savagely, “ that he 
is the stumbling-block, for he minds it weel himsel’” ; 
and he laughed viciously. “But we'll no’ bother 
aboot that juist enoo; and in the meantime here's 
the white wine ©’ Scotland. Iae a soock; but 
keep mind ye have a dry brither.” 

The brother involuntarily reached out his hand 
for the bottle; but halted while it was yet in mid- 
air. 

“ Hleaven 
car k-feechtin 

Peter did not reply; but took up the neglected 
bottle and poured out a supply for himself. He 
drank it neat, in big gulps, till his tumbler was 
empty. 

“It'sa bad thing, the drink,” he said, “and women 
say they curse it. But women are deceitfu’ as Hell. 
Shalla man get regard frae bis wife? or obedience 
frac a Cochter? My brither, ye wull, if it accords 
with their pleasure, if ye come na between them 
and the fire that keeps their bodies het and com- 
fortable. Gie them their way and ye'll hae the 
bonnie faces aud the pleasant smiles. But I wadna 
at the price. I'm no’ hen-peckit yet—by God! I'm 
no’. I'm lord and maister in my ain hoose, I tell ye, 
and wuill be.” 

“ Ts’ no’ better to keep these things quate ?” said 
his brother. “To come between a man and wife is 
to be cloth atween shears. [ prefer to bide oot, 
brither.” 

“ Ay, and hae your ain opinion o' me,” answered 
Peter. “I ken fine what ye're thinkin’—that Pate, 
the puir sumph, couldna gang to the theaytre with 
his wife and weans, because they didna want him, 
and he daurna gang against their wull—daurna for 
his life! I'll admit that they didna want me, and 
were for keeping me oot; but I putt my fat doon on 
that, as weel's ye could hae dune yersel’. Na, it was 
wi’ a trick I was ta’en: a trick—a mean, dirty, 
damnable trick! When your callan bocht the 
tickets, Colin—and let me tell ye, he'll see himsel’ 


I've bid ye sit doon, and 


“+ 
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he exclaimed ; “ but this beats 


through a’ your siller easy enough, muckle and a’ as 
it is—when 


he inveeted us a’ to the theaytre, I 





_ days, and I was fairly ta’en wi’ the idea. 
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thocht here was some civeelity frae the young 
sparkie. It’s aince in a blue moon I get to it in thae 
We 
crackit aboot it, your son and I, and I telled him o’ 
the auld days, and the fun his faither and I wad hae 
o' a Friday nicht, doon by the Jail Open, seein’ auld 
Macstravick play Hamlet and Richard III. and 
Venice Preserved and the rest o't. I telled him 
aboot that awfu’ splore we had, when the gallery 
broke doon, and there were we, lads and lassies, a’ 
jumbled thegither like berrin’ in a barrel. We got 
oot o’t skin hale, ye mind, but ye lost your fit rule, and 
we'd to scrimp oor pocket-money for weeks aifter to 
buy anither, for it wad hae been daith and the deevil 
if the mither had learned we were at the Goad-less 
theaytre. Ay, ay; we talked a lot, and I got to be 
nearer him than a’ the weeks afore. And I builded 
on the thing, I did indced; and then, last nicht, I 
was telled I shouldna go. No’ juist sae barefaced as 
that, maybe, nae mair than I was gien the real 
reason o’t, that I was owre common-Jock for my 
family's genteelity. Na, there were the weans to see 
aifter, and putt in bed, and the gudewife wad no’ 
hae an easy mind if I wasna left to doit. Ye see, it 
couldna be dune by ane o' the lasses; for they hae 
hard wark and maun hae a bit pleesure; but 1 
dae nae wark, and it’s Goad's truth I hae little 
pleesure. But I putt my fut doon for aince, and 
swore I'd see the theaytre if the house were burnin’; 
and my braw dochter Mary, when she saw I was 
steve and determined, she telis me if I go, she 
wullna. Eh, brither, there’s a dochter for ye! But 
I telled her—— But never mind—it’s no’ edifyin’ 
what I telled her; but in the end baith her and her 
mither were glad to keep a caum sough. What's a 
man if he canna keep his place in his ain family? 
And I swore dreadfu’, I dae admit.” 

“I'll be hanged,” said the brother, “ but I think 
ye are a haverin auld sweetie-wife.” 

“Ou ay, 1am a’ that,” replied Peter; “but wull 
ye tell me hae ye no’ a thoosand a year, ye rich man 
that ye are?” 

“Tl maybe hae mair,” said the brother with 
pride. “Bat I've wrocht for every penny o't.” 

“ Ay, your son was tellin’, wha’ll hae a bit o’t, 
nae doot, as it is, and the lave when ye dee. His 
wife’ll be a lucky lass. A thoosand a year! Why, 
oor Mary, wha’'s a grand arithmeteeciav, maks it oot 
at twenty pound a week, and tle haill o’ us put 
thegither dinna mak’ that in a mouth. The warst 
o’t is that wi’ that siller he micht mairry a leddy ; 
and a leddy withoot the plain parritch like me for a 
faither. I'm an awfu’ drawback—the stumbling- 
block, the stumbling-block !” 

Peter paused to pour out some more whisky and 
drink it off. As he put down his tumbler he felt 
that his brother was regarding Lim with a new 
aspect, one that made him uncomfortable. 

“ Well?” he said defiantly. 

“ Well,” replied the brother, “asa man cf busi- 
ness and a parent, I've nothing but thanks for your 
news. But, for a’ that, Pate, ye’'re a damned queer 
faither!” 

“We're a’ queer in my family,’ said Peter, 
jocosely. “We're queer enough to heceus our 
faithere, and drug them aff to sleep, and poison 
them! I began this day as dacently as man could. 
I was oot in the forenin, and that I had a dram wi’ 
aebody and twa’, maybe wi’ anither, lil no’ deny; 
but nothing by ord’nar, and I was hame before 
dinner, at peace wi’ a’ men and singing, as I can sing. 
They said they liked it. Eh, man! ye wad hae said 
Mary and her mither were twa different wummen, 
wi’ no’ a mind o’ last nicht. Eb, they were fond! 
The bottle was oot for me at aince, and was kept oot 
a’ through dinner. This was Ne’erday, and if we 
werna wealthy, still we were aye bien, and guid 
whusky hairms naebody. Should a man ne'er re- 
joice? And aifter, we had some niebours ben, and 
mair whusky; and Mary, and Mackecbnie’s lass frae 
the public hoose ayont played the pianna, and I was 
asked to gie ‘Scots Wha Hae’ as it should be gien, 
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and I did; and aye Mistress Macadam blithe and 
smiling, and aye mair whusky. And when I went 
ben the kitchen for a bit smoke, I felt sae comfort- 
able I fell asleep; and I was left to lie, and they 
went aff to the theaytre. The dirty, damnable, 
hairt-breaking trick! Oh, but——! Eh, the dress- 
circlers are coming back? Putt on your best main- 
ners, brither; for ye are to be introduced to the 
heicht o’ genteelity—a model family !”’ 

The theatre-goers had returned and, as usual, 
they were making for the parlour, when the sound 
of a voice arrested the young fellow, and in a stride 
he was in the kitchen. When Mrs. Macadam and 
her three daughters hurried in after him, with 
horrid thoughts of the revelation that was bound 
to follow his entry, they found him shaking hands 
with a short, thick-set man quite strange to 
them. 

“You, dad!” he was saying; and he was looking 
extremely pleased. “ Why, how did you manage? 
When? You never mentioned in your letters.” 

“ A surprise visit, my lad. hings were dull, and 
old Tom Jamieson could manage as well as I could. 
Besides, I wanted a holiday. I've wrought five-and- 
twenty years for one, and that should deserve, eh? 
Though, I'm thinking, I've maybe left holidays till 
the days I can't enjoy them. But we'll try. You're 
glad to see me any way, eh?” 

“Glad! 
you, dad. But I'm forgetting. 
cousins that you've never seen. You must know 
them, dad, know them well;” and the father was 
introduced to his brother's wife and grown-up family, 
who gave him a hearty welcome to the Old Country. 
Peter did not speak; but every time his nephew 
sang the praises of his Scottish relatives he gave the 
bed-mat about his shoulders a waft of derision. 
Mre. Macadam, when she got over her surprise, 
proved to be voluble and perfectly tactless; but she 
was not allowed to reveal so much as she might, 
because victory had borne a young soul up to the 
heights that evening and there was great news to 
tell. The young man had his hand in one of Mary’s 
as he brought her forward. 

“It just needed yon here, father,” he said, “to 
make me feel completely happy. Look well at my 
cousin Mary; for she has promised to-night to be 
my wife.” 

“And I'm 
@ guid man.” 

Mary might be twenty, but not more, and, unlike 
her younger sisters, was diminutive, but finely made; 
and she looked extremely pretty as she stood with 
head a little downeast to avoid the keen blue eyes 
of the strange little man who was Colin's father. 


Siti 


,’ said Mrs. Macadam, “ she'll get 


He did look at her, and it was some time before | 


he did anything else. 

“ Well,” he said at last very slowly, “I must say, 
Colin, you lose little time in these things. An owre 
hasty courtship is as bad’s ane owre lang. Besides, 
you're baith faur owre young. And the mairriage 
o’ cuizens He stopped short. That tall, young 
lad of tweuty-one was his son. The splendid air of 
youth was about him, and the glow of a great 
enthusiasm. Pride tugged at the father's heart 
more strongly than pradence, and he could not say 
the nay its counsels prompted. 

“Eh!” he said, “I can hardly believe ye are 
the years, Colin. I5 seems but yesterday that auld 
Tam and I were breaking your puir auld cradle to 
make your first man-o’-war for ye. Eh! but time 
does slip by!" He would have gone on but for an 
interruption from Peter Macadam himself. 

“ Haud on, brither!” he said. ‘ Alloo an observa- 
tion from a humble member o’ this household. I 
bring in but three pound-ten a fortnicht, I ken that; 
but that aye helps to the piannas, fresh butter, and 
sic like!” and he laughed with jocose ferocity. 

“Haud your wheesht!” Mary’s mother said. 
“Ye should be ’shamed o’ the ensample ye set your 
Wweans!” 

“T’'m drunk as Bawechus, I ken,” returned Peter ; 





} and 


If I wanted anybody this night, it was! 
Here’s my aunt and | 
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“but still, Mistress Macadam, haill three-pound-ten! 
Oh, I maun speak!” 

Her father had hung on Mary’s nerves all day, 
and, for dear life, she could not help it. 

“Speak lower, then!” she put in. 
ithers in the land; and it’s late!” 

Peter glowered at the girl till the red showed 
far down his hairy neck. The nearest thing was 
the whisky-bottle, and a cuff sent it spinning to 
the middle of the floor. For a minute Mrs. Macadam’s 
entire crockery was in extreme danger; but, some- 
how, ke pulled himself up. 

“T beg your paurdon a’, 
but I maun say my say.” He gave one of his fero- 
cious chuckles. “It's juist a pint in law—aften 
broken, wae’s me!—the pint of ae wife to ae man 
vice Hoo, brither, hoo can oor Mary 
mairry your son when she’s mairrit auither already? 
Eh, explain that!” 

“It’s a lee!” cried Mrs. Macadam. ‘“Oor Mary 
mairrit! Oh, ye sinner, I wonder something doesna 
strike ye deid as ye sit in your chair!” 

Peter laughed uproariously to hear her. 

“He's daft!” she exclaimed, in some real alarm 
for herself. ‘“ The drink’s gane to his heid.” 

“i'm no daft,” said Peter. “ 'maregular Solomon, 
daein’ Solomon’s favourite job, tae, the layin’ doon 
of the law. Mairrit she is, or I dinna ken the symp- 
toms. The man, puir sowl! daurna say cheep, but 
hear and obey her commands. Ay, ay, it’s the fact, 
laddie; sae ye'll e’en best pick oot anither, for oor 
Mary lang syne determined on’t and mairried her 
faither! Och ay, I mairried her mother, and she 
mairried me!” .. . 

Even then the affair might have passed off as a 
rather forced joke, for Peter was feeling proud of 
the conceit, and with the variableness of intoxica- 
tion there is no saying what might have been his 
next mood; but supreme success had made Mary 
even more irritable than usual, and she had cultivated 
the habit of feeling wronged toa vice. Besides, she 
saw her uncle's gaz@ grow chilly again as when she 
had first noticed it on coming in, and she misread it; 
for her perception of such things was blunt at the 
best, and now, blinded with anger, she hated him 
too. If all was lost, she could take pleasure in losing 
it, as she had done on former occasions. 

* You're a brute-beast,” she began on her father, 
and whistled a thousand pounds a year down the 


tempest of her rage. Huey BEVERIDGE. 


“There are 


It's vera bad mainners, 


vers, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


—+o+ — 
“FREE MEALS IN BOARD SCHOOLS.” 


Srr,— Having read with great interest your article on “ Free 
Meals in Board Schools,” in your issue of the 16th inst., will 
you permit me, as one who gave evidence for the Board’s Report, 
reeentiy published, on * Underfed Children,” to place before you 
one or two considerations which seem likely, for the moment, to 
be overshadowed by suggestions of over-feeding and by the 
tremendous assertion that “the great bulk of starving children 
of this country are starving either through the idleness or vice 
of their parents.” 

Speaking on behalf of the Committee of the Board School 
Children’s Free Dinner Fund, we certainly can have nothing 
to do at our tables with children whose meals run to five a day, 
and consist of enormous quantities of food, for the simple reason 
that we feed only the children of widows whose earnings are 
small—the proportion of such children at all our tables being 
very large—and the children of parents ill or out of work. 

It makes one sore-hearted to fear that these children may 
suffer because the impression goes abroad that some other 
children who sit on the school benches beside them are pre- 
posterously over-fed. Repeated testimony proves thet the diet 
of those we serve is mostly bread-and-dripping at home. In the 
strict observance of the rales given above—to which all the 
superintendents of our tables pledge themselves—we find that, 
as a matter of fact, we feed from schools with 1,300 or 1,400 
children on the roll only 150 or 200 children ; from better-class 
schools from 90 to even as few as 25—these latter often in 
extremo reed, 

Who that knows anything of the number of men out of work 


- 
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in London, of the still larger number of men very casually 
— of the number of poor widows struggling to main- 
tain their children on low earnings, 
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| 


ean doubt that as many | 


children as these in absolute need of food are to be found in our | 


London Board Schools ? 

This is the season at which the Committee of the Board 
School Children’s Free Dinner Fund investigate in the homes 
of the children every case the teachers have suppiied on their 
lists. 
weeks the names of over six hundred children supplied to us 
from the three schools we help at Lisson Grove. We have seen 
reason only to eancel some twenty eases of the whole number, 
where the family has proved better off than the teachers sup- 
posed. 

Suffer me to give one instance which goes far to prove that 
a great number of men are honestly out of work in this district. 

A poor man whom we have known and respected fifteen 
years, out of employment this summer through no fault of his, 
applied for parish work—road-sweeping, ete.—with a letter of 
recommendation from some influential householders of the 


parish. “The recommendation you bring us is a very strong 
one,” he was told, “ but there aro over two hundred applicants 
before you—men who have lived thirty and fifty years iu the 
parish.” And this man has waited (without any regular work 


since June last, his chance, we fear, growing less, as applications 
are, to our knowledge, increasing. 
Our Society strongly advoeates—and, to the extent that funds 


Speaking roughly, we have had within the last three | 


will allow, earries out—a provision of food for extremely needy | 


eases the year round. Sickly children, and the children of poor 
widows, and of parents laid by through illness or accident, need 
this. It is reckoned that the demand for free meals is more 
pronounced after than before Christmas, because the poor 
people who are out of work “ have disposed of everything that 
can be pawned before Christmas.” 

It seems hardly a Christian act to wait till this dismal 
process is accomplished before we feed the children! 

In closing, permit me to add, from the experience of thirteen 
years, that we believe the great want in this movement is to 


develop resources for free meals near Board Schools in very | 


poor localities where no suitable provision at present exists, and 
to obtain a more systematic selection of children, by means of 
visits to the houses; after which there may be drawn up for 
every school a permanent list of children whose poverty is not 
likely to become less, in order to ensure them a steady supply of 
food in their school course.—Obediently yours, 
ANNA PENNINGTON, 

Hon. See. Board Sehool Children’s Free Dinner Fund. 

16, Crossfield Road, N.W. 








THE LAST ROSE.* 


——_+.—— 


“( H, which is the last rose ? 
) A blossom of no name. 
At midnight the snow came; 
At daybreak a vast rese, 
In darkness unfurled, 
O’er-petaled the world. 


” 


Its odourless pallor 
Blossomed forlorn, 

Till radiant valour 
Established the morn— 
Till the night 

Was undone 

In her fight 

With the sun, 


The brave orb in state rose 
And crimson he shone first; 
While from the high vine 
Of heaven the dawn burst, 
Staining the great rose 
From sky-line to sky-line. 


The red rose of morn 
A white rose at noon turned ; 
But at sunset reborn, 

All red again soon burned, 
Then the pale rose of noonday 
Re-bloomed in the night, 

And spectrally white 
In the light 

Of the moon lay. 








5, in the United States by John Davidson, 


* Copyright, 15 


But the vast rose 

Was scentless, 

And this is the reason: 
When the blast rose 
Relentless, 

And brought in dre season 
The snow-rose, the last rose 
Congealed in its breath, 
There came with it treason ; 
The traitor was Death. 


In lee-valleys crowded, 
The sheep and the birds 
Were frozen and shrouded 
In flights and in herds. 
In highways 
And byways 
The yourg and the old 
Were tortured and maddened 
And killed by the cold. 
But many were gladdesed 
By the beautiful last rose, 
The blossom of no name 
That came when the snow came, 
In darkness unfurled— 
The wonderful vast rose 
That filled all the world. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


REVIEWS. 
0 ae 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION CONCERN- 
ING CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
\ R. ISAAC BLACKLETTER, the famous book- 
|! seller of Deadman’s Alley, had spent an hour 
or two after shutting-time in the examination of his 
Christmas books. The season's stock had just been 
arranged on his counters and shelves, and he wished 


to know how it compared with that of last year; 
besides, as he had the reputation of never recom- 


| mending a book without a first-hand knowledge of 


| 


its contents, it was necessary that he should, now 
and again, devote some time after business to the 
close study of title-pages, the last paragraphs of 
prefaces, and the headings cf chapters. He sat in 
the back part of his shop musing over a sumptuous 
folio by the light of a single carbon burner, when he 
felt a pair of hands placed from behind over his eyes. 
His assistants had all gone, he knew; and, then, none 
of them, even in the off-hours, would have dared to 
risk such a familiarity. When he had locked the 
door of the shop, at 8 p.m. precisely, there had been, 
to his knowledge, nobody within but himself. The 
hands Were cold and barely touched his face; yet, 
when he put up his own and tried to remove them, 
they seemed like steel bars. Somewhat scared, but 
more angry than frightened, he exclaimed in a testy 
voice, “ Who are you? What do you want?” 
“Guess!” was the reply, in extremely thin but 


| agreeable tones. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| 
| 





“T give it up!” said Mr. Blackletter. 

* One guess!” 

“It’s not my nephew Tom! 
it’s not you! ” 


You young rascal, 


“No. Guess again!” 
“It’s not——. No, that’s too ridiculous! It’s not 


a ghost, of course!” 

“ But it is, though!” 

As the hands fell from Mr. Blackletter’s face, he 
turned quickly round and beheld a short, broad, 


_ youthful apparition, wearing a very tall beaver hat, 


an Eton jacket, and duck trousers. The apparition 
grinned from ear to ear, slapped Mr. Blackletter on 
the back, vaulted over the table at which the book- 
seller sat, and took up a position opposite him on 
the top of a pair of library steps. 

“ Oh, yes!” said the apparition. 
mistake about me.” 


“There's no 
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| ones, too, they seem to be. 
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“Whose ghost are you?” asked Mr. Blackletter 
regaining confidence. 

“T’m the ghost of Macaulay’s Schoolboy,” said the 
apparition. 

“Oh, indeed!” rejoined the bookseller, much 
impressed, for he remembered the prodigious repu- 
tation for learning of the defunct. 

“ Yes. And I’ve come to buy Christmas presents 
for some of my friends. I haven't much time, so 
we'll proceed to business at once. To begin with, I 
want a book for Macaulay.” 

Mr. Blackletter: For Macaulay—Lord Mac- 
aulay? Well, I have some of the late Professor 
Freeman’s——— 

Ghost of Macaulay's Schoolboy: What's that 
book you have there? It looks splendid. 

Mr. B.: This is “The Tavern of the Three 
Virtues” by Saint-Jurrs, illustrated with sixty 
drawings by DANIEL VieERGE. Mr. EpMUND GOSSE 
writes a critical essay on the Art of VierGE, and Mr, 
FISHER UNWIN is the publisher. It is, as you say, a 
splendid work. Mr. Gossr, who discovered VIERGE 
for himeelf, says pertinent things in his introduc- 
tion, as, for example, “If partisans could but be 
persuaded that no prejudice is so difficult to contend 
against as that raised by violent praise, how for- 
tunate it would be for the objects of their admira- 
tion!” 

G. of M.S. That's very good. 





Look at me! If 


Macaulay hadn't been such a violent partisan of | 


mine I might be quite happy where I am. I’m a 
fraud, you know. I don’t know half he said I did; 
and I’m constantly being found cut. So, between 





| 





you and me and the steps, I'm going to buy a lot of | 


Christmas presents to conciliate people who have 
taken offence at me. Would you kindly mark that 
passage, and I'll just take the book for Macaulay 
himself. He must be taught that it’s his fault, not 
mine. 
away about me. 

Mr. 2.: If you want illustrated books, there are 
two I can commend published by Messrs. CASSELL 
& Co. “The Annals of Westminster Abbey” is 
written by Mrs. Murray Smita, the daughter of 
the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, who himself provides a 
preface. Mr. J. T. MicKLETHWAITE has a chapter 
on the Abbey Buildings, and the volume is hand- 
somely illustrated by Messrs. W. HATHERELL, 
H. M. PaGet, and F.S. WALKER. This book 

G. of M. S.: That's the very thing for old Busby! 





that, and when I can't he looks very wistfully at 
the shortness of my jacket. Happily there’s no 
birching there! Anything 
interests him. Put that aside for Busby ; it'll pacify 
him for a week at least. 

Mr. B.: The other book of Messrs, CASSELL 
contains some of the most faithful pictures of horses 
and dogs you could wish to see. 


ZI never took him in; he simply gave himself | 


| this interests me. 
He’s always asking me to construe this, or correct | 


Mr. B: It's a very recent development, and a 
rapid one. There are, I believe, more fairy books 
published this Christmas than there were in any 
dozen years before 1890. It was Mr. ANDREW LANG 
who set the fashion—a good fashion, although it’s 
overdone now. 

G. of M. S.: Oh, I know! The red, blue, and 
green fairy books. But, I say, however did he make 
up all these stories year after year ? 

Mr. B.: Mr. LANG has a remark to make about 
that. He has always felt rather an impostor because 
so many children think as you do; and so this year 
he has brought out “My Own Fairy Book” with 
Mr. ArrowsmiTH, of Bristol, and Mgessrs, SIMPKIN 
MARSHALL, of London, all made up out of his own 
head. It tells of the adventures of Prince Prigio 
and his son Rieardo, and of the sojourn of Ker of 
Fairnilee with the Queen of Fairy. 

G. of M. S.: Let me seeit. What's this? “The 
crest of the royal house of the Hypnotidae is a 
dormouse dormant, proper, in a field vert, and the 
motto, when translated out of the original Greek, 
means Anything for a Quiet Life.” I want that: 
it’s my motto. Now show me something for Brown 
major’s sister. 

Mr. B.: How would this do? “Fairy Tales, Far 
and Near,” retold by “ Q,” and published by MEssrs. 
CASSELL. 

G. of M. S.: Let me see. “The Valiant Tailor,” 
“The Goose Girl,” “ Bluebeard”—Ah! Is this the 
“Q” that wrote “The Splendid Spur” and “The 
Blue Pavilions ?” 

Mr. B.: The same identical “ Q.” 

G. of M.S.: I want that for myself, then, too. 
And, by Jove, here’s notes! Why, it'll be like study- 
ing to read this. I'll show it to Busby! What's 
this in the swell cover ? 

Mr. B.: That's Mr. EpMunp Gosse’s translation 
of de la Motte Fouqueé’s “Undine.” It is a very 
admirably got up book, 

G. of M. S.: Let me see it. Hullo! “ Heine re- 
spected Fouqué though he laughed at him; he 
respected his child-like candour, his gallantry, his 
singleness of purpose, and in his very stupidity—for 
Fouqué was somewhat stupid—Heine had to confess 
a force which gave the old romantic cuirassier a way 
into the hearts of his readers to which cleverer 
writers, with pointed tongues in hollow cheeks, could 
never attain.’ I must read this book for myself; 
Everybody, Macaulay included 
now, thinks me, on the whole, somewhat stupid. “A 


| way into the hearts of ’—yes—‘“ to which cleverer 


about Westminster | 


They are by O. | 


EERELMAN, the Dutch artist; and the letterpress is | 
translated by CLARA BELL from the Dutch lan- | 


guage. 


for myself. 


princes and giants? Brown major’s sister likes that 


writers could never attain.”” Look here! I don’t 
care a hang for Brown major. He's a bully. But 
I like his sister, and—“to which cleverer writers” 
—“a way into the hearts.” ... I'll take it for my- 
self. Let me see some more. 

Mr. B.: Here’s a very interesting book. “Old 
English Fairy Tales,” collected by Mr. S. BARING- 
GovuLD, and published by Messrs. METHUEN. MR. 
BARING-GOULD has detected a singular perversity 


| in the Englivh character, which drives it to value 
G. of M. S.: Horses and dogs? Oh! I'll take that 


Now, have you any stories of fairy | 


sort of thing, and I—well, you know, I like Brown, | 


and want to give his sister a book. This is not con- 
ciliation, mind; only friendship. 
Mr. B.: Brown major's sister ? 
aren’t you? 
G. of M. S.: I should say so—no end of a ghost! 
Mr. B.: Then what's this about Brown major’s 
sister ? 


G. of M. S.: Oh, that’s all right! Besides, it’s 


You're a ghost, | 


what is foreign and neglect and disparage what is 
native. In his judgment, this has blighted our 
drama, our rausic, our architecture, and now begins 
to affect our nursery literature. He has, therefore, 
collected seventeen English and two Welsh fairy 
tales from sources accessible to antiquarians and 
bibliographers—that is to say, the bare bones are 


_ accessible in the repositories indicated, and have to 


none of your business; and you wouldn't under- | 


stand if I were to tell you. 

opened one of these days. 

fairies ? 
M. B.: 
G. of M.S.: 


A shelf-ful. 


What! All these! Such prime 
Why, we had nothing 


of that kind when I was alive! 





You'll get your eyes | 
Have you a book about | 


be articulated, fleshed, and clothed by the story- 
teller. I think Mr. Barina-GouLp has done the 
right thing, and I shall watch with great interest 
the career of this book. If I know anything of the 
signs of the times, England and things English are 
going to bulk enormously in the English literature 
of the immediate fature—the natural reaction from 
a course of French and Scandinavian studies.—Here, 
again, is another experiment of a different kind, 


_ which I am delighted to see: “ The Red True Story 


Book,” edited by Mr. ANDREW LANG, and published 


| by Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. These are tales 


| 


of actual fights, adventures, and voyages in all parts | 


of the world and periods of time, contributed by 
Mr. Riper HAGGARD, by the Epitor, by Mrs. LANG, 
Mr. CRocKeTT, and others—thirty stories in all, taken 
out of the Westminster Gazette, Brantome, Froissart, 
Marbot, Prescott, ete. I think this book will go. 

G. of M. S.: 1 believe that’s the very book for 
Brown major’s sister. Her eyes are very solemn 
sometimes. Yes, that’s the book. 
little books with neckties on ? 

Mr. B.: That’s Mr. Dent’s “Banbury Cross 
Series *’—charming little books for little children. 

G. of M.S.: Oh! T'll take these for some orphans 
I know, then. 

Mr. B.: Orphans! What do you mean? 

G. of M.S.: Can’t a ghost be anorphan? Iknow 
lots of little ghosts whose parents aren't dead yet; 
and, of course, they’re orphans—don’t you see? 
Now, have you any poetry? I don’t know many 
poets. Between you and me, they don’t like me; 
but there’s one I get on with. His name’s Tom 
Hood, and he’s great fun. The jokes he makes about 
life and living people would make your hair stand 
on end, just as they say his jokes about death and 
dead people used to do when he was alive. 
swells like him too, you know, and respect him. 
They say he is one of the truest poets that ever 
lived. I should like to give him a book of poetry. 

Mr. B.: What do you think of that? 

G. of M. S.: “The Haunted House,” by THomas 
Hoop, with an introduction by AvusTIN DoBson. 
And it’s published by LAURENCE & BULLEN. Why, 
yes; he would like that, I think, from me. But this 
Mr. Dosson—I hope he says nothing ill-natured 
about Hoop. 

Mr. B.: You might as well expect to find ill- 
nature in Hoop himself. 

G. of M. S.: Oh; that'll do, then! 

Mr. B.: Then here are Mr. HENRY FROWDE'S 
two editions of WorDsworTH, edited by Mr. THOMAS 
HUTCHINSON—a one-volume edition in two styles, 
close on a thousand pages, the India Paper being 
only half the thickness and weight of the other; 
and a miniature edition in five volumes in a box. 

G.of M.S.: Tll take the whole three; and I'll tell 
you what [il do with them: I'll give them all to 
Byron. I'll put them in a cigar-box ; and he'll never 
know till he opeus it. I don’t like Byron, and he 
doesn’t like me. 

Mr. B.: Here’s a seasonable poetry book—“ Christ- 
mas Verse,” selected by H. C. BEECHING, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. METHUEN ; and Mr. DENT's edition 
of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” edited by Mr. 
ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, is a most beautiful book. 

G. of M. S.: Tll take them. Now I want some 
story books. 

Mr. B.: It is difficult to know what to suggest. 
There ave more this year than ever, and the quality 
is good. Here, for those who care for them, are two 
stories of the time of Christ—“Jvoel: a Son of 
Galilee’ (ARNOLD), by ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTONE, 
and “ Titus: a Comrade of the Cross” (HoppER & 
STOUGHTON), by F. M. Kincstey. “A Thane of 
Wessex” (BLACKIE), by CHAs. W. WuisTier, and 
“The Last of the Vikings” (BELL & Sons), by Capt. 
CHARLES YOUNG, deal with the same subject, for the 
former is a story of the great Viking raids into 
Somerset. In “Ericthe Archer” (ARNOLD) we have 
a tale of chivalry by MAuRIcE H. Hervey, and Mr. 
HENTY’'s “ Knight of the White Cross: a Tale of the 
Siege of Rhodes” (BLACKIE) may be classed with it. 
“The Lord of Lowedale”(JARROLD & Sons), by 
R. D. CHETwopr, is a chronicle of the sixteenth 
century, concerning the adventures of an Englishman 
in France; and another sixteenth-century story is 
“ Hugh Melville’s Quest” (CHAMBERS), being a boy’s 
adventures in the days of the Armada, told by F. M. 

HoLMEs. Two stories of the Civil War in England 
are “The Cavaliers” (Hurcuinson), by S. R. 


KEIGHTLEY, and “Roy Roylanud; or, The Young | 
Castellan ”’ 
“Tn 


Taunton Town” (NELSON), by E, Everetr- 
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GREEN, is a story of Monmouth’s rebellion. In 
“Two Gallant Rebels” (BLACKIE) we come to the 
times of the French Revolution ; it is a story of the 
great struggle in La Vendée, by EDGAR PICKERING. 
“For Glory and Renown” (CASSELL) is a story of 
the wars, by D. H. Parry, and tells of the fall 
of Quebec. Another story of the wars, “ With 


| Claymore and Bayonet” (CASSELL), by LrEut.-CoL. 


What are these | 


But the | 


(CHAMBERS), by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. | 


J. Percy Groves, has its scene laid in France and 
India. Napoleon's retreat from Moscow is the 
subject of Mr. Henty’s “Through Russian Snows” 
(BLACKIE). “The Blue Balloon: a Tale of the 
Shenandoah Valley” (CHAMBERS), by REGINALD 
Horsey, deals with the American Civil War. If 
you want informatory tales you should take 
‘Beating the Record” (SHAw), the story of George 
Steyenson, by G. Sressinc; and “The Making of 
Our Empire” (MELROSE), the story of our Colonies, 
by ArtHUR TemPLe. For adventure stories you 
couldn't do better than have “Captain Antifer” 
(SAMPSON Low), by JuLES VERNE; “Far from 
Home: or, The Fights and Adventures of a Run- 
away” (JARROLD), by RopertT OveRTON; “ Hunters 


Three: Sport and Adventure in South Africa” 
(ARNOLD), by THomas W. Knox; “The Story 
Hunter: or, Tales of the Weird and Wild” 


(JARROLD), by Ernest R. Suprninc; and “The 
Young Ranchers: or, Fighting the Sioux” (CASSELL), 
by EDWARD S. ELLIs. 

G. of M.S.: Now, look here! Are these books all 
illustrated ? 

Mr. B.: Every one I have mentioned is illustrated 
by excellent or less excellent artists, such as MESSRS. 
WALTER CRANE, ANNING BELL, HERBERT RAILTON, 
H. D. Beprorp, CHARLES ROBINSON, GRANVILLE 
FELL, and many more. 

G. of M. S.: Who illustrates Wordsworth ? 

Mr. B.: 1 forgot; it is not illustrated. 

G. of M.S.; Well, T'll take all these story-books. 
If I can’t find people to give them to, I can read 
them myself. What are these big books ? 

Mr. B.: These are the annual volumes of the 
magazines—Good Words (ISBISTER). with stories by 
Crockett and CLARK RusseLL; The Sunday Maga- 
zine (ISBISTER); The Quiver and Cassell’s Family 
Magazine (CASSELL), all containing matter, pictorial 
and literary, to suit an endless variety of tastes. 
And here is Chunes. 

G of M.S.: Ah! 
the lot after me. There's my address. 
delivery ! 

Mr. Blackletter made out his account; but when 
he looked up to hand it to the ghost, it had vanished. 
The books were punctually despatched next morning, 
only to be returned in the evening, as no such address 
as that given by the ghost could be found. The shop- 
men all declared ignorance of the whole matter, and 
tapped their brows knowingly to each other. But 
Mr. Blackletter believes in the apparition, and keeps 
the parcel of books in readiness, expecting a second 
visit from the Ghost of Macaulay's Schoolboy. 


Of course, I'll take that. Send 
Payment on 


A FAIRY TALE. 

Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN: A BIOGRAPHY. 

Bain. London: Laurence & Bullen. 
THERE are four appendices in Mr. Bain’s biography 
of Hans Christian Andersen: it would have been a 
better book had there been twenty. He has filled 
up his text with what, if published at all, should 
have been relegated to notes. His pages are stuffed 
with opinions of Andersen's work from Briti-h and 
foreign reviews, the casual, more or less enlightened, 
remarks of contemporary criticism now dead and 
done with. Dickens's acted apologue concerning 
periodical criticism, which Mr. Bain quotes, might 
have taught him to relieve his text at least of much 
tedious matter. Andersen was at Gadshill when 
news reached him of the unfavourable reception in 
Copenhagen of his novel, “To Be or Not to Be.” He 
wept and wrung his hands with rage and grief, and 
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Dickens had much difficulty in consoling him. At 
last, writing something with his stick in the sand, 
the English novelist pointed to it, and said, “ Such is 
criticism in general!” Then blotting it out with his 
foot, he added, “ Now it is gone, but the author's 
work remains.” 

Mr. Bain has also burdened his chapters with 
scraps of dull dialogue and pointless anecdotes: for 
example— 

“At the table @hite at Hamburg he met a number of his 
countrymen, and while he was discoursing to them about 
beauteous Greece and the gorgeous Hast, an old Copenhagen 
lady, who was sitting by his side, turned to him and said: 
‘Now tell me, Mr. Andersen, during all your long and numerous 
travels have you seen anything so pretty as our little Den- 
mark?’ ‘I should rather think so,’ replied Andersen, ‘ and 
much prettier too. ‘ Fic!’ exclaimed the old lady, ‘ you are no 


too 


patriot, I see! 


This is typical of much that seems to us not even 
suitable for an appendix. Actually the most 
striking anecdote in the book is that of the gifted 
lady in Dresden who talked learnedly about the 
resemblance between the English and Danish 
languages. ‘ The difficulty about the English is the 
pronunciation,” she said; “ for the words are written 
one way and pronounced another, so that you have 
no clue at all. Thus you spell the name of the 
celebrated English novelist D-i-c-k-e-n-s, but you 
pronounce it B-o z.” Very funny, indeed ; it belongs, 
however, not to Andersen’s biography proper, but to 
the lumber-room of addenda, and the comic column 
in the weekly newspaper. But we must not forget 
that we are writing on the sand, that Mr. Bain’s 
book will last at least a little longer than this notice, 
and that it does give a picture of one of the most 
remarkable men of the century. 

“Who breeds fat oxen should himself be fat”; 
the writer of an heroic poem must live heroically ; 
and the story of the life of the great teller of fairy 
tales is itself a more wonderful fairy tale than any he 
ever told. In his fifteenth year he explained to his 
mother on leaving Odense for Copenhagen how “ you 
go through a frightful lot of hardship tirst, and then 
you become famous.” It was this fairy gift, the 
power to recognise and accept the inevitable, that 
stood him in best stead throughout his life. No man 
ever suffered more acutely at the moment of infliction 
the whips and scorns of time ; but no man forgave and 
forgot them more frankly and absolutely, knowing 
that such things must come and go. Changes that 
brought to others misgiving and alarm were welcomed 
by him. “Steam, photography, electricity, each 
fresh invention of the age filled him with rapture; 
he declared that life in the nineteenth century made 
him feel as if he stood beneath ‘ the flapping pinions 
of an infinitely powerful spirit,’ and the reflection 
that all these inventions tended to bring men closer 
together, and combine towns and nations into one 
enormous family, had, he said, a more elevating 
effect upon him than the most sublime song that 
poet ever sung.” It never forsook him, this most 
admirable, most enviable power of welcoming what 
must be. When he came to die he wondered whether 
he would be among the lost; but “at any rate,” he 
said, “I have never wished to do evil.” And later, 
when people spoke to him, he gently desired to 
be left alone. ‘“ Don’t ask me how I am,” he would 
say; “I understand nothing more.” Thus this feeble, 
hysterical creature faced a hard lot and obtained the 
mastery by favour of the fairies, or the gods—by 
dint of an exquisite genius to which he was always 
true. He was timid and humble, and felt that he 
himself was nothing, but in his genius he had ample 
faith. After a bitter attack upon him by one of 
those writers who mistake nagging for criticism, he 
wrote, ‘‘ He would tread me into the dust, but I mean 
to live in spite of him—live when he stands likea 
dead name in an old folio, God is with me, and they 
shall bow down before me, as the sun and the moon 
did in Joseph's dream.” He had also a deep-rooted 
faith in man and his high destiny. “ All men are 
good at bottom,’ he said. “I trust them all, and have 











never been deceived in any. The very flowers,” he 
said, “know well that Iam fond of them. Even if I 
were to stick a peg in the ground, I believe it would 
grow.” 

The world is sweeter and better because of 
Andersen’s fairy tales, and this which Mr. Bain tells 
of the teller is both profitable and pleasant. 


BIRD AND 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF BIRDs. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

NaTURAL History oF Agvuatic INSECTS. 
fessor Miall. London: Maemillan & Co. 


INSECT STRUCTURE. 

By F. W. Headley. 
THE By Pro- 
WE will hope that these books, emanating from 
professorial pens, indicate a reversal in the teach- 
ing of Natural History. It is curious that, while 
systematic botany has been more and more neglected 
in favour of vegetable anatomy, ornithology and 
entomology are of late confined, the one to outdoor 
observation, the other to classification and collection, 
ignoring avian structure no less than insect trans- 
formation and development. And we have called 
this new departure a reversal, as recovering the 
tracks which were universally followed sixty years 
ago, both in advanced and popular treatises. Of 
Kirby and Spence’s classical work one-half was 
given to insect morphology; “Stanley on Birds ””"—a 
book which in the 'thirties was read by every school- 
boy—founds its delightful sketches and anecdotes on 
full and well-illustrated descriptions of external and 
internal structure, of voice, flight, migration ; and to 
this estimate of their favourite sciences Mr. Headley 
and Professor Miall would bring us back. 

Birds, as their admirers are wont to tell us, have 
more life in them than any other creatures; like 
Milton’s spirits, they are “vital in every part.” 
They are the swiftest, most brilliant, most musical, 
most joyous and sprightly of created things; and 
their so-called instincts of migration, nesting, death- 
feigning, add proofs of a vitality intellectually 
developed no less than physically inexhaustible. 
To fathom these marvels is the first duty of the 
ornithologist, and only minute study of structure 
can explain them. For the bird is a near relation 
of the reptile; volant, feathered, warm-blooded, 
lively, accomplished, he yet owns the same an- 
cestor with the torpid, hibernating, scaly lizard, 
dull of brain and cold of blood. In the one 
case Nature has advanced but slightly on the 
primzeval saurian of the coal-measures ; in the other, 
though rigidly careful of the type, she has improved 
it into the most beautiful of her creations. The fore- 
leg was modified into a wing, its bones lengthened, 
its claws suppressed, its scales transmuted into 
feathers; while the necessary increase of motor- 
force was provided by the enormous breast-bone 
and the powerful pectoral muscles. Since a quad- 
ruped with winged forelegs must shuffle helplessly, 
the hind-legs were doubled in length and the pelvic 
bones enlarged to support bipedal movement and 
free the winged fore-legs for their altered function. 
A long and supple neck enabled the stilted crea- 
ture’s mouth to reach the ground for food. 
To ensure quickened perception and intelligence 
the eye was enlarged, the bulk of brain expanded. 
The incidents of the new life, claiming lightness of 
body, blood swiftly aérated, vigorous digestion, were 
met by hollowed bones, enlarged air-sacs, and the 
exchange of slowly triturating teeth for an internal 
masticatory gizzard. Finally, the power of perching, 
for protection against enemies during sleep, was 
achieved by a system of tendons affording in- 
voluntary toe-grip in proportion to the weight of 
the roosting bird. And while these adapting changes 
are written large in their resuit to anyone who will 
examine and dissect a lizard and a fowl, some of 
their gradations are revealed by connecting geological 
links. In the Archwopteryx of the Jurassic period 
we have an animal with bird's head and feathers, 
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but the bill set with teeth, the forelimbs clawed, the | 


spine extending into a long bony feathered tail. The 
claws and tail-bone denote a reptile, but the forearm 
was winged; and there exists to-day in British 
Guiana a strange bird, called the Hoatzin, which, 
with other lacertian characteristics, bears two 
powerful claws on the digits of each wing. Our 
Archeopteryx is still in part reptilian, but he has 
passed the avian line; his three-fingered hand, 


lengthened forearm, feathers, prove him to be not a | 


lizard but a bird; while his teeth are repeated in the 
much later Ichthyornis of Tertiary times, and a 
parrot’s bill when macerated exhibits pimple-like 
elevations, supposed by some biologists to be 
rudimentary teeth. The Pterodactyles of the Lias— 


** dragons of the prime 
That ¢ave each other in their slime ” 


—had wings and flew; their heads were headsof birds, 
their bones were aérated, and they were probably 
warm-blooded ; but they had no feathers, the hand 
was four-fingered, the pelvis too weak for upright 
walk; far in advance of the typical reptile, they 
were still not birds but lizards. The marvellous 
Iguanodons, recently set up at South Kensington, 
had bird-like pelvic bones, a partly beak-like mouth, 
and walked upon hind legs. They mark a some- 
what lower reptilian type than the Pterodactyle. 
Could the two be fused, the compound would be 
a bird. 

The affinities of birds established, their functions 
are described in fall. The longest and most interest- 
ing chapter relates to Flight; necessarily difficult, it 
will repay close study. How the wings, waving up 
and down, yet communicate horizontal progression ; 
how increase of pace means increased support from 
the underlying air; the rate of the stroke, and its 
successive phases as revealed by photography; the 
troop formation of cranes, ducks, starlings ; the pro- 
cesses of soaring, hovering, motionless advance—are 
points discussed with scientific completeness, yet 
with a lucidity enabling the patient reader, albeit 
unversed in mathematics and mechanics, to master 
all that is clearly known on subjects still to 
some extent inexplicable. Thecalculations by which 
bird velocity can be computed are of the roughest; 
they give 106 miles av hour as the “record” flight 
of a swallow, 80 of a homing pigeon, 60 of 
an American golden plover. A note on Flying 
Machines describes the great Maxim aéroplane, 
propelled successfully in air by screws, but requir- 
ing before it leaves the earth to get up momentum 
by a swift run along iron rails. The development of 
egg and chick is clearly told with effective diagrams. 
Coloration is explained as being sometimes pro- 
tective, sometimes sexual, sometimes the mere 
whim of exuberant vitality blossoming into pig- 
ment. The vexed question of Instinct is somewhat 
dubiously handled. Actions apparently instinctive 
are almost always modified by reason, though the 
cuckoo seems independent both of instruction and 
experience. On the subject of Migration, Mr. 
Headley, like Rasselas and his friends, “ concludes 
that nothing is concluded,” making, however, no 
mention of Mr. Charles Dixon's elaborate researches. 
Brief chapters on classification and outdoor observa- 
tion conclude a book which should be in daily use 
by every teacher, and should stand on the shelves of 
every ornithologist. 

If birds are the most beautiful of created things, 
insects are the most “dominant’: innumerable, 
graded into endless species, victorious competitors 
for existence in earth, air, water. Originally, with- 
out exception, terrestrial, they came in course of 
ages to invade the water; there, as on the land, 
adapting themselves to every condition—swarming 
in still waters most of all, yet at home in torrents 
and cascades, in hot springs, brine-pits, Arctic snows, 
even in putrid sewage, their power to increase and 
multiply surviving mutual rapine and the voracity 
of higher foes. Yet their memory of the old home 
remains; the aquatic grab retains most often 





apparatus for respiration of external air, and even 
where the initial life is gill-breathing, and so con- 
tinuously immersed, the mature insect is terrestrial, 
or at least amphibious; for in insects, as in birds, 
transformation centres in the acquirement of wings, 
and these, except in air, are comparatively useless. 
In fact, the progress from reptile to bird is not more 
wonderful than the analegous progress from larva 
to image; but while wons have been demanded for 
the one, the other is accomplished in a few months 
under the observer's eye. It is to these changes, as 
traceable in aquatic insects, that Professor Miall 
devotes his book. He takes us to a standing pool 
and bids us peer into its quiescent depths. There 
on the mud lies a thick-set, ugly, six-legged grub, 
an inch in length, for the most part sluggish and 
motionless, its head enveloped in a clumsy mask. A 
careless shrimp swims past, and the mask opens into 
two long arms, ending in murderous claws, which, 
refolding, bear the transfixed and struggling victim 
to the unseen mouth. There comes a summer morn- 
ing when the grub crawls painfully from the water, 
clinging to a bulrush leaf; a slit opens down the 
back, and there issues from it presently a dragon-fly, 
gorgeous in mailand gold, with wing-power incom- 
parably superior in proportion to that of the 
strongest bird, monarch and tyrant of the insect 
world. It is written in Tennyson, Kingsley, Mrs. 
Gatty; yet how many of those who read have 
watched it for themselves? The water-butt outside 
your house is a theatre of hourly metamorphosis not 
less wonderful. Bend over it, and a hundred dimples 
fleck its stagnant level, as the larve of the gnat, 
suspended head downwards in the water, dive in 
alarm at your approach, withdrawing the tiny pro- 
truding siphons through which they inhaled the at- 
mospheric air. To-morrow they will cast their skin, 
and, with curved body and large rounded helmet, 
enclosing eyes, legs, wings, will float, with head now 
uppermost and tail below, breathing through two 


small horns flush with the water surface; in yet 
another day this skin too will split, the gnats 
emerge—males with delicate feather plumes, females 
with cruel lancets. 


“Their murmuring small trumpets sounden wide, 
Whiles in the air their clustering army flies, 
Ne man nor beast may rest or take repast, 
For their sharp wounds and noyous injuries.” 


Even more curious than the gnat, and scarcely 
less common, is the transparent Phantom Larva of 
Corethra. Too delicate for solid food, its mouth 
holds a weel, or eel-trap, of stout bristles, in which the 
bodies of its victims are imprisoned until salivary 
action dissolves them. The Caddis is the architect 
of the waters, clothing its plump, tempting body in 
armour tubes of sticks, leaves, straw, of sand, gravel, 
shell, secure against trout and crayfish, weaving 
across the orifice of its castle when the time for 
pupation comes the “new night-cap of neat pink 
skin,” which naughty Tom pulled open in the 
** Water-Babies,” but which it willslit foritself witha 
special pair of scissors when the time comes for it to 
issuc forth, a four-winged Phryganea. For the 
many marvels that remain; the romance of May-flies 
and water-beetles, of scorpions and boatmen, pond- 
skaters, whirligigs and skip-jacks; for the filthy 
rat-tailed maggots of our latrines, emerging in the 
bee-like fly which misled Virgil and his authorities 
into the recipe for generating hive bees from the 
earcase of a putrid ox; and for the curious swimming 
hymenoptera, discovered recently by Sir John 
Lubbock, we must point to Professor Miall’s pages. 
Grateful should we have been when forty years ago 
with bell-glass aquarium and cheap microscope we 
first made friends—or victims--from the Christ- 
church meadow fauna, had we been blessed with 
such a book to clear our puzzles and guide our 
efforts; gladly would we direct it, for education's 
no less than for entertainment’s sake, into the 
hands of every intelligent and observant boy or 


| girl to-day. 
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TWO BISHOPS. 


Frencu, First Bishor or Lanore. By the Rev. H. 
Birks, M.A. In2 Vols. London: John Murray. 

Bishop Heser: Port, Critic, AND Missionary. By 
Dr. George Smith. London: John Murray. 


THE biography of Thomas Valpy French presents a 
portraiture of a singularly devoted and beautifal 
personality ; remarkable for many gifts and graces, 
but more remarkable for the praiseworthy manner 
in which they were used, often under most trying 


and difficult circumstances. French appears to have | 


been a successful ‘and zealous missionary in India, 
an active bishop, indefatigable in the cause of educa- 
tion, an able linguist, a Christian of broad sympathies, 
who won the respecé and reverence of all creeds and 
classes, both Christian and Heathen, in India; a man 
of wide reading, of undaunted courage in confronting 
difficulties, and of unswerving principle and fidelity 
in the discharge of duty. Sach is one part of the 
character of Dr. Valpy French presented in these 
most attractive pages. But to our mind by far the 
most winning portion of his character will be found 
in his letters to his wife and children, and to his 
intimate friends. These reveal the heart of the 
man as a husband, a father, and a friend—a heart 
throbbing with the tenderest and the sweetest of 
human affection, and full of pathetic sympathy in 
trouble, and expressed so vividly and with such over- 
flowing interest in all that interests others, deeply 
rejoicing with their joy, and sorrowing with their 
sorrow. Like Goldsmith's traveller, where’er he 
roams, Whatever realm he sees, the Bishop's “ heart 
untravelled fondly turns” to his wife and his 
children in distant England. In all he sees in India 
and in all he does, he finds something to interest, 
amuse, or to instruct the dear ones at home, who are 
never absent from his mind and ever present to his 
heart, which “drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain.” His home letters show that even when he 
did not visit places and scenes for the purpose of 
interesting “the dear children,’ he always tried to 
find in other cases, however otherwise trivial, 
something to amuse or instruct them. This is one 
of his many letters to his wife he writes :— 


“T thought how I should like to have showed dearest Ellen 
and Cyril the strange and funny way they have of fishing in tho 
Indus, An earthenware pot is floated on the water, on which a 
man rests his stomach, lying flat; he paddles with his hands and 
feet atone moment, and at the next he flings abroad a net over the 
surface cf the stream. He collects thus a number of fish and 
throws them into his earthen pot, after which he throws forth his 


net again. They look the most singalar figures, these men, | 


oftentimes only the head and neck being seen above water, with 
a small portion of the red earthenware pot and the uplifted staff 
to which the net is attached.” 


Another most interesting feature of this work is 
the description given of the curious superstitious 
customs still prevalent in India, even where 
Christianity has made some progress, as in the 
case of the periodical commemoration of a Suttee, 
who had suffered herself to be burnt with her 
husband's body, to whom presents were brought 
and a kind of worship was actually rendered—so 
difficult is it to extirpate superstitious customs that 
have been so deeply rooted and so long retained in 
the traditionary life of the Indian races. Of his 
letters descriptive of places, none wiil be found of 
more general interest than those which describe the 
Bishop's visits to the sites of ancient Babylon and 
Persepolis. A typical example of his independence 
and freedom from religious bigotry is seen in his 
charitable consideration of Mohammedans, whom 
on conversion to Christianity he did not compel to 
nullify the marriage ties, formed in good couscience, 
according to the Prophet's law, which were by some 
held to be a fatal barrier to baptism. His favourite 
studies appear to have been amongst the poets— 
Spenser, Tennyson, aud Wordsworth, after Shakes- 
peare, and, in divinity, Godet: “ Cardinal Newman's 


sermons, Lacordaire, and his fellows, so grand are 


| they in the depth and the breadth of their Biblical 


_ studies.” It is not often that the kindly-hearted 
THe Lire anp CorRRESPONDENCE OF THomAS VALPY | 


Bishop was severe, but it is abundantly clear that 
the noisy and quasi-fanatical proceedings of the 
Salvation Army in India were a little too much for 
his patience, which was of no ordinary kind. 

The life and missionary career of Bishop Heber, 
who died a victim to his excess of zeal in his 
apostolic labours before he reached the meridian of 
life, is surrounded with a haloof true heroism. Like 
most of his suecessors in India he died at his post, 
and in this they suggest a striking contrast with the 
too many Colonial Bishops, who abandon their posts 
in the mission field, and come back “ returned 
empties,” as they have been so wittily and aptly 
styled. As a Bishop and a missionary Heber was 
untiring in his labours, kindly and affectionate to 
his fellow-labourers, and thoroughly catholic in his 
spirit of goodwill and courtesy towards the mis- 
sionaries of other creeds and character, with whom 
Le often co-operated and assisted in various ways, 
so free was he from the slightest taint of any 
religious bigotry and narrowness. This thoroughly 
catholic spirit of his religious action is beyond all 
doubt the animating principle of his sacred poetry 
and his hymns, and the cause of their unbounded 
popularity amongst all classes and creeds of English- 
speaking people. His poetry like his life was the 
very incarnation of Christian charity in its sweetest 
and tenderest manifestation. When an under- 
graduate at Oxford he won the Newdigate prize for 
his English poem on Palestine. “ While the com- 
position was still in progress,”’ writes his biographer, 
“ Heber had a breakfast-party in his room previous to making 
a pleasure excursion to Blenlieim Park. Waiter Scott was there, 
about to make an acquaintance for the first time with Woodstock 
Manor, which suggested his novel of 1832. As he himself after- 
wards told the story to Mrs. Heber: ‘“ Palestine” became the 
subject of conversation, and the poem was produced and read. 
Sir Walter Scott said, ‘ You have omitted ono striking cireum- 
stance in your account of the building of the Temple—that no 
tools were used in its erection.’ Reginald retired from the 
breakfast table to a corner of the room, and before the party 
separated produced the lines which now form a part of the poem— 

‘** No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 
Like some tall palin the mystic fabric sprung— 
Majestic silence !’”’ 

De. George Smith has dwelt in these pages at 
cousiderable length on Heber as a hymn-writer, and 
has well pointed out the singular merit and popu- 
larity of the Bishop's hymns. It will interest many 
to learn that amongst the beautifal poems of Heber 
here quoted is one oa Hawarden Castle, the old home 
of Mrs. Gladstone, and the residence of her father, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, which Heber visited in the girl- 
hood of Mrs. Gladstone, who thus writes of his 
visits:—“I recall the Bishop's singular gifts, his 
greatness, uniting persuasion and charm. I recall 
how comforting and precious his words were to my 
mother, through whose conversation they are re- 
membered by me. Neither have I forgotten the deep 
interest felt on hearing he was to be Bishop of 
Caleutta, nor the awe and sadaess cf his death.” 
Mr. Gladstone adds that “ Heber both adorned and 
helped to elevate the Church of England.” The ex- 
Premier, moreover, paid Heber’s beautiful verses to 
his wife, beginning, “ If thou wert by my side, love,” 
the high compliment of translating them into ex- 
quisite Latin verses. As a critic in the Quarterly 
Review Heber seems to have left all critical writers 
of his period far behind him in the province of 
poetry, such was his exquisite taste, his extensive 
knowledge of poetry, the variety of his learning, the 
splendour of his style, and his rare insight into the 
qualities essential to a poet. Though the Bishop’s 
life was brief it was eminently fruitful in work, 
religious and literary, which will long live to influ- 
ence other generations for good. Diffused as were 
his great talents and indefatigable energies they 
were never dissipated; his aim alone was clearly the 
elevation of humanity, the glory of God, and the 
welfare of his country, as his excellent biographer 
has well shown in these charming pages. 
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“IN A LAND OF FAIR COLOURS AND STORIES.” 


Tars Litrtz Pic His Pictvre Boox. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
London: John Lane. 
Goop-Nieat. By Dollie 
ondon: David Nutt. 
Pax anp Carurno. By Ernst Beckman. 
Upton. Londoa: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Radford. With Designs by Louis Davis. 


Illustrated by Florence K. 


avp Oruenr Fatry Taves. 
i & Co. 





Tae ViItLaGe By Bessie Hatton. 


Lond 
THE modern eld is a very fortunate little person. With 
proper care on the part of his generous friends he might grow 
up in a world of as good art as was ever contemplated by Plato 
—a pioneer in many other things, and also in education—for the 
child-life of his ideal City. 
young, their story-books were emphatically and directly moral. 
We are wiser: our children’s books improve the oceasion by 
being artistic. Possibly, as yet, they are even more interesting 
to the parents of the recipients than to the recipients themselves ; 
but that will come right in time, and our children’s children 
will be as wsthetically-minded as any little Japanee. These 
remarks sre primarily suggested by the first of a group of 
artistic Christmas books intended for children, “This Little 
Pig His Picture Book.” This is a eharming work with 
gorgeous coloured pictures, of which no better thing need be 
said than that they are by Walter Crane. It ought to make a 
capital present — though, as yet, most children would 
doubtiess be contented with Another curiosity in this 
depariment is “Good-Night.” The text is not printed, but 
attached to the designs, and written in a neat, childish hand. 
Possibly, like Stevenson’s ‘* Child's Garden of Verse,” it is at 
least as well adapted for child-lovers as for children; but that 
may be an additional merit. The poems are quaint, and the 
designs charming. Another attractive little book, which has 
the additional advantages of an interesting plot and pretty 
story—local colouring, by the way, from both Italy and the 
Sonthern States of America—is “ lax and Carlino ”; and lastly, 
“The Village of Youth” is an attempt to travel on a path 
generally thonght to be closed to the modern writer. But as 
far as we can judge the attempt is at least tolerably successful. 


When our grandparents were 


! 


sC88, 


A TOUCHSTONE 


May’s Sxetcn-Boor. London 


OF TO-DAY. 


Pui Chatto & Windus. 

“ Mor.ey’s the only wear!” One may say so with more truth 
in these days than did Jaques in the Forest of Arden. Better to 
wear motley like the modern Touchstone than like the Touchstone 
whom Jaques professed to envy. At the Court of King Demes 
the post of Jester is secure. He may fool to the top of his bent 
and have no fear of the consequences. The Jester of old was 
less fortunate in his lot. He may have had “as large a charter 
as the wind, to blow on whom he pleased,” but it must have 
been ill jesting, for all that, with a royal master who had an axe 
ready as a repartee. 

“ Motley’s the only wear!” might well be the ery at least of 
those more staid and sober artists, whether of the brush or of 
the pen, who see themselves distanced in the race for wealth and 
fame by the nimble humour of Phil May. Phil May is our 
English Jester par excellence. Had we a Jester Laureate the 
post should be his. But though as a Jester he is unrivalled, one 
could hardly bestow on him the higher title of Humorist. He 
is too light-hearted, too frivolous, too superficial to be called 
a Humorist. In this “Sketch-Book,” indeed, though its “ Fifty 
Cartcons ” reveal all his mastery as a draughtsman, he does not 
shine very brilliantly even in his own peculiar réle as the 
wearer of the cap and bells. The jokes, with perhaps helf 
a dozen exceptions, are of the feeblest description in themselves, 
and «re only tolerable as the exeuse for the excellent drawings. 
Perhaps the two best are Nos. xvii. and xlvi. In the first 
a servaut-girl is giving instructions to a knife-grinder: “Oh! 
please, missus says will you make the knives extra sharp, ‘cause 
we've got a chicken for dinner, and master can't eat it if 
it’s tongh;” in the second (which in essentials dates back 
to Aristotle at least, though he knew not the giraffe 
a circus clown, his attention caught just as he is in the act of 
drinking by a picture of “ The Performing Giraffe,” remarks 
with a sigh to an acrobatic colleagne, * With a neck like 
that what a fine thing it must be to be thirsty!” On the 
whole, this “ Sketeh-hook ] 


yk "—the title has a double meaning, 
for it was in the Siksich, if we mistake not, that some of its 
contents first appeared—will not bear comparison, except in the 
matter of superior “ get-up,” with any one of those “ Annuals ” 
which Mr. Phil May has given us during the last few years, and 
each of which has contained some really memorable jokes. But 
although we cannot refrain from these criticisms, we may cor- 
dially adinit that the volume makes an attractive gift-book, and 
that to all lovers ot the art of drawing in peu-and-ink it is well 
worth the half-guinea which is its cost. It is exc ellently printed 
and tastefully bound. i 
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RIVAL ARTS. 
A Brier History of Woop ENGRAVING FROM ITS INVENTION. 
Joseph Cundall. London: Sampson Low. 


A TREATISE oN PHorocravur? IN IntTacrio BY THE TaLpot-K1ic 
Process. By Herbert Denison, F.R.P.S. London: Iliffe & Sons. 

Has the art of the wood-engraver been given its death-blow by 
photogravure and process-work, or is it recovering from its 
wounds? Mr. Cundall, pointing to the “brilliant band of 
wood-engravers which has arisen in America” of quite recent 
years, declares that there need be no fear of the extinction of 

Mr. Denison, on the other hand, would lead us to 


By 


the art; 
believe that in regard more especially to the reproduction of 
paintings photogravure is bound to prevail to the exclusion 
of the older and more laborious art. ‘‘ The mechanical nature of 
photogravure,” he says, “is distinetly in its favour for repro- 
ductive purposes: there is no opportunity for the individuality 
of the engraver to leave an impress on the print antagonistic 
to that of the painter.” And in this he is undoubtedly retlecting 
the general attitude of painters themselves. Neither Mr. 
Cundall nor Mr. Denison, however, is at pains to discuss this 
point at any length ; the former devoting the whole of his space 
to a simple and matter-of-fact narrative; and the latter to a 
lucid and suceinet treatise which cannot but be of the greatest 
use to all who would understand the actual process of photo- 
gravure. Mr. Cundall’s “ History,” it should be added, is 
profusely illustrated with specimens of wood-engraving from 
the earliest practice of the art down to the time of Bewick and 


his successors. 


GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 
Homert In1as. Edited by Walter Lea’, Litt.D. Verromim Opera. 
Edited by T. E. Page, M.A. (The Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts.) London: Macmillan & Co. 





THESE are very elegant and, at the same time, inexpensive and 
handy little volumes, which will be a great comfort to armchair 
scholars who are partial to a plain text. 
de luawe, but it is a real pleasure to handle them. 


They are not éditions 
Here we have 
Mr. Leaf’s Iliad, and, to reeall the immortal words in which Pro- 
pertius heralded the sEneid, nescio quid majus e- Tliade, the 
“something greater than the Iliad” is edited by Mr. Page, of 
Charterhouse. Mr. Leaf is unable to biographise his author, so 
his brief introduction explains on what principles he has based 
this people’s or working text of Homer as contrasted with the 
scholar’s or archaising text of a Bekker, a Nauck, or a Platt. 
With the vulgate for a basis, Mr. Leaf proceeds to introduce 
well-attested variants—like those to be found in the Scholia of 
Didymos—according to his judgmext of what is fitting. This 
text differs from the editor's [liad, with notes, in the adoption 
of many readings from the aris group” of MSS. The 
beautiful new Maemillan Greek type—first published, if we 
remember aright, in Archer-Hind’s Phedo of Plato— soon 
becomes familiar to the eye, and the banishing of the iota 
subscript—that “relie of medieval blundering”’—is a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Page's introduction on the life of Virgil (we are glad 
to see the true Latin spelling, ‘ Vergili,” recognised on the 
cover) is bright and popular, and is happy in suggesting 
analogies with modern literature. Exception may be taken to 
the statement that the Georgics are Virgil's greatest monument 
of literary skill, and to the rather extreme view that the character 
of Aneas is not only uninteresting, but positively displeasing. 
The workmanship of the A®neid is surely, on the whole, not 
inferior to that of the Georgics ; and Virgil, the poet-laureat 
as distiné¢t from the poet, is enough to explain the faults of pius 
Ameas. On one point—the impropriety of comparing the 
natural Homerie posms with the art:ficial A2neid—we heartily 
agree with Mr. Page, as against Mr. Tyrrell, who, in his recent 
“ Latin Literature,” compares and contrasts the two poets at 
some length. There is no critical discussion on the state of the 
text, but the most important variants are given in footnotes, 
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Is strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthfu 
It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, and “ has all th 
comfort and charm of a gentleman's country home.” Leautiful privat 
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